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his ready pen was employed at once to juftify their conduct, and to vilify 
their adverfaries. 

His writings were recommended by a glare of metaphorical ornament, at 
that time very unufual, the effeét of which was to dazzle the judgment of the 
reader, fix his attention upon the furface, and prevent him from penetrating 
into the fubftance of the argument. 

It isa juft remark of his biographer, that Bolingbroke too frequently falls into 
the fame error of which he accufes Clarendon, that of fiving characters of per- 
fons which are incompatible with their actions. He warped hiftory to his own 
convenience, and was lefs folicitous to reprefent paft events truly, than, under 
colour of relating them, to draw parallels with thofe againit whom he di- 
rected his efforts, by fele¢ting only fuch parts as fuited his particular views *. 
In drawing the chara¢ter of Walpole, Bolingbroke is guilty of the groffeft 
mifreprefentation, and the moft exaggerated malice. It is recorded of Zeuxis, 
the celebrated painter, that for the purpoft of giving perfection to the por- 
trait of Venus, he feleéted the moft beautiful parts of the moft beautiful 
women, and from the union of thofe parts, formed the goddefs, without a) 
fingle defect. In his political delineations, Bolingbroke has purfued the 
oppofite line of conduéi, He felected from the minifters of all times and 
countries, their prominent vices, and from their affemblage, drew the por- 
trait of Walpole without a fingle virtue. 

From the verfatility of Bolingbroke'’s political life, no fundamental prin- 
ciple of action could be expected ; for where is that principle which at fome 
period he had not violated? Where was the party to which he had not ren- 
dered himfelf obnoxious ? Nothing then remained for him, but to form a 
political creed as verfatile as his life, and which, Proteus-like, adapted itlelf 
to all times, fituations, and circumftances. , 

His doétrines are principally reduced under three heads. A government 
by prerogative, rather than by influcnce; coalition of parties; the fup- 
poled perfection of the human {pecies in particular inftances. 

‘The leading principle of his writings was, that a government by preroga- 
tive was better than a government by influence. In enforcing this topic, the 
authorbetrays his averfion to the revolution, while he affects to praife it, by 
an affertion no Jefs remarkable for its audacity than its untruth, namely, 
that the rights of the fubjet were more endangered by the fyttem of in- 
uence, which had, taken place fince, than by that of arbitrary power which 
Ne purfued” befite that era. That the crown had acquired more fources 

of power by the eftablifhment ef the funds, and nomination of revenue of- 
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Besiod ITT. ficers, and enjoyed the means of invading liberty mote effeQually by the- 

poto 1727. conftitution of the revenue, than it ever had been invaded by prerogative. 
He charatterifes prerogative as a mere chimera, and influence as a new and 
wndefinable monfier, far more dangerous to our liberties. He avers, that national 
corruption, which he makes the neceflary confequence of invefting the 
crown with the nomination of the officers employed in managing the re- 
venue, is become univerfal, and that the lofs of liberty is the natural and necef- 
tivy confequence of néfional corruption. From thefe premifes he draws the 
obvious conclufion, that it becomes highly neceflary to fave the ruin of the 
conftitution, by reducing the power of the king, by means of an independent 
houfe of commons; and declares that the only method of effecting this, was 
to leffen the means of corruption, to revive frequent parliaments, and to in- 
fyre their purity by introducing felf-denying ordinances. 

This tenet could only be fupported by the other two doétrines, equally 
abfurd and extravagaut. The fecond of thefe dottrines was to enforce 
the coalition of parties, by which he underftood that all the “invidious dif- 
tinétions of Whig and Tory *, Diffenter and Church-man, which had fo long 
troubled and diftraéted the kingdom, fhould be funk into thofe of court 
‘and country ; the firft of which he confiders as a faftion and confederacy againft 
the other ; and the fecond he charatterifes under the denomination of con/i~ 
tutionalifis. 

With a view to effect this purpofe in a free country, in which party is an 
effential requifite, he drew out a fyftem of policy (0 artfully contrived, that 
any man, whatever were his political opinions, might, without appearing to 
defert his own private notions of government, enlift himfelf under the ban- 
ners of any oppofition, or vote in favour of any queftion, however repugnant 
to his real fentiments, under the notion of oppofing or driving out a cor- 
rupt minifter, and the femblance of layinggsfide all Prejudice and party at- 
tachment. 

In attempting to explode all former diftinftions, to unite men f all denominations, 
and to change the narrow {pirit of party into difufive [pirit of public benevolence, he 
well knew that he contradiéted the hiftory of pafl ages, and the experience of 
his own; and he therefore broached the third doGtrine, the fuppofed perfection 
of the human fpecies, in particular inftances. Comyinced of the abfurdity of ad- 
vancing, that an oppofition compofed af the moft heterogenéous-parts could 
continue uniformly true to theix peofeffed principles, and would not be di- 
vided? or defért each other at the inftigations of ambition or féif-intereft, he 

The impofiibility of reconciling the confeffion, i in a letter to Sie Wiliam Wrat 


‘Whigs and the Tories, and the different. views ul Correfpondence, Be- 
of thote parties, are fully thewn by his own avi Pore 
turned 
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turned his hopes of fuccefs from the many to the few; to thofe few who ex- Chapter sg. 
grofs the whole reafon of the fpecies, who are born 10 infruét, 10 guidé, and.to 1725t01726, 
preferve, and who are. defigned to be tutors and guardians of human kind. 
Forgetting his own complaint, that Auman pafiotiBiare fo flrong, and human 

reafos fo weak, he defctibed, men as they ought to be, and not as they are; 

men whom he reprefented as lars /iil! fuck in good plenty up and down our 

hemifphere, making virtue the foundation of their friendflip, and mevit the title 

to their favour ; delighting rather to be thought good than great ; juft i all their 

dealings 5 moderate in their pleafures ; not folicitous for a place becaufe they want 

it, but becanfe the place wants them. 

But ftill confcious that he overrated the number of thofe chofen few, he 
concentrated the virtues and wifdom of the whole’ fpecies into one man, 
A PATRIOT KiNG, whom he confidered as born.to form the happinefs and 
glory of England, under whofe government the head, and all the members, fhould 
be united in one common caufe, and animated by one common Jpirit. : 

In drawing this chimerical character, he laid down pofitions no lefs chi- 
merical. He fuppofed that all diflinctions of party, all cabals for favour, 
and all jealoufy in iadividuals poffeffing, or contending for power, fhould 
be’entirely fuppreffed by the wifdom and virtue of one man, whom he calls 
a fort of fanding miracle; and that a whole nation fhould be fo perfect in 
judgment, and juft in practice, as to acknowledge that they were made happy 
by fuch exertions. In this extraordinary attempt to reconcile the ideas of a 
government by prerogative with thofe of liberty and happinefs, he endea- 
yours to bribe the imagination inftead of convincing the judgment, by an 
artificial and brilliant difplay of all thofe fcenes of {plendor and domeftic 
felicity which are fo lavithly and exquifitely pouttrayed in the Cyropadia of 
Xenophon, and Fenelon’s Telemachus ; {cenes which adorn the page of 
the {peculative philofopher, butetigaft be confidered as mere puerilities from; 
a practical politician. i 

In giving thefe reveries to the public, he made ufe of a {pecious philofo- 
phieal jargon, then novel, and calculated to make an impreffion on ignorant 
minds; fince become more common, and jaitly exploded, as the cant of 
hypocrify or enthufiafm. Hs pretenfions were founded ap candour, libera~ 
lity of fentiment,.univerfal philanthropy, and a tender concern for the hap- 
pinels of pofterity. ‘ 

He defcribed himfelf as labouring to, reinfufe thecfpleit of liberty, 1a reform 
the morais, ang fo raife. the fentiments of the people. He.dwelt with rapture on 
the ideas of penfec? government, and the completion of forial happine/s. He talked: 
@ the moral fyiem of the world, the [yftem of infinite wifdom, the univerfal “. 

+ + 
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Perioa 1. of reafon, of moral duty drawn from the conflitution of human nature, of the general 

aatorpz7. Sitne/s of things. He maintained that the flortef and eafie/t method of arriving at 

——— real knowledge, wat to trace back government to the firft good principles on which 
it is founded ; principles anfbaneafures of condult founded on true propofitions, all of 
which are obvious, many of them felf-evident ; principles laid in the fyftem of 
human nature, dawn from that fource from whence all the duties of public and 
private morality muft be derived. He boafted of the noble prerogative of governing 
a Joriety of frcemen by a conftitution founded on the eternal rules of riht reafon, 
and direéted to promote the happine/s of the whole, and every individual. Adter 
fomie trite obfervations, that she good of the people is the xltimate and true end of 
government, and that without liberty no happine[s can be enjoyed by fociety, hg 
ftyles the king the fir? fervant of the people, confiders his right as a truff, and 
their's, which he calls an indefeafible right, as a property. 

From the aumberlefs contradiétions and political abfurdities to be found 
in almoft every puge of his works, T fall felect two inftances which relate 
to Walpole, After having defcribed the Aideous monfler, corruption, and flewn 
that unlefS it was annihilated it would {wallow up the conftitution, and de- 
fray shofe liberties without which no happine/s could be enjoyed by foctety ; after dif- 
playing the neceflity of fhutting up with all the bars and bolts of law, the principal 
entries through which the torrents of corruption have been let in upon us, he adds, 
I fay the principal entries, becauje, however it may appear in mere fpeculation, I 
think it would not be found in practice to be poffble, no nor ELIGIBLE neither, 
to fut them up ALL. . 

After having, in a long feries of inveétives, reprobated in every"particular, 
and reproached the cortuption 6f Walpole, afcribed to that all his power in 
the cabinet, and in the fenate, branded him with the names of /igh prief, fir 
miffionary, and treafurer of corruption, he acknowledges'that the ajcendancy he 
had acquirea could not be attributed to his fuperiority of part, OR His CLUMSY 
TALENT OF BRIBERY alone, but that his long continuance in office muft be af= 
cribed to the faintne/s and indecifivene/s of oppoftion. 

In fact, the noble writer himielf lived to fge the impracticability of his own 
tpeculative doétrines. He therefore looked forward to what he called better 
times, and left his.vifionary project a8 a legacy to pofterity ; J rurn my/ei/, he 
fays, from the generation that is going off, to the generation that is coming om the 
Aage. Thus in a few werds he confeffed, that all his writings, and all his 
fabours were repugnagévte the conftitution of human nature, as exhibited by 
his own expetience. “Paetunstely, the baneful effects of Bolingbroke's influ- 
«ace were counteradted by the known profligacy of his principles, and the un- 

popularity 
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popularity of his character, For the public Prejudicé againft him was fo 
great, that Pulteney recommended his departure from England, becaufe his 
co-operation rendered their caufe lefs refpectable *. , 

His fpeculative effufions, notwithftanding their {plendour of di@ion and 
graces of ftyle, are not confulted as containing juft axioms or practical pre- 
cepts except by thofe who with to avail themiclves of the laxity of his po- 
litical tenets, and his affectation of recurring to firlt principles and abftract 
doétrines, for the purpofe of fubftituting a capricious and theoretical fyftem, 
in the place of a well defined and “limited government +. 
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Difturbances in Ireland, occafioned by Wood's Patent—Public and fecret Hif- 
tory of that Tranfattion.—Character of Lord Midleton-—His Difagreement 
with the Duke of Grafton.—Indifcreet Proceedings of Government.—Embar- 
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Malt Tax. —Prudent Condu&t of Walpole—Charaéter and Services of the Earl 


of Way. 


Tt HE year 1725 teemed with events of the highe(t importance to the 
intereft and fecurity of England, both in regard to foreign and domeftic 
affairs, and gave fufficient employment to the cabinet. The foreign’ affairs 
were diftinguithed by the celebrated treatigs_of Vienna and Hanover; the 


* Lord Bolingbroke toSi¢William Wyndham, Sir Robert Walpole, and Oldcaftl's Remarks on 
July 335 1739. Correfpondence, Period VII. the Hiftry of Encland ; Letters ow the Sprit 
+ Theworksof Bolis » Principally allud~ G Pasriotijm, on the Lica of a patriot kee. 
ed to, are The Occafional Writer, his kffaysin His porthumous Letterson the Study of Hifto~ 
the Craftsman, which were afferwards collected ry, have bees, ably retored in Horace Walpole’s 
and re-publithed under the Titles of a Differs Anfwer, and in Leluad’s Refleffuons. 
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domeftic tranquillity was interrupted by diflurbances im Ireland, arifing from 
Wood's patent of cdinage, and tumults in Scotland, both of which were 
fuppreffed by the prudence and vigour of Walpole. 

No mihifter ever {uffered more abufe for the indifcretion and violence of 
others, than Si Robert Walpole. The tumults in Scotland, on account of 
the duty on malt, and the diftutbances in Ireland, relating to Wooid's pa- 
tent, becaufe they happened under his adminiftration, were folely attributed 
to his mifconduct ; whereas the duty on malt was carried in the houfe of com- 
mons by the country gentlemen, in oppofition to his fentiments; and the 
giant of Wood's patent, was an unfortunate legacy left by the earl of Sun- 
deiland, in which he had no other hare than in paffing it when he was at the 
head of the treafury. 

To judge by the accounts generally given of that tranfaction, it would 
appear a monfter of defpotifm and fraud, that the halfpence were deficient 
in weight and goodnefs, and that the circulation of them would hay. been 
followed by the total ruin of Ireland. 

In fad, the inimitable humour of Swift, which places the kingdom on one 
fide, and William Wood on the other, has mifled our judgmcnt and capti- 
vated our imagination; and moft perfons have formed their opinion from 
his Drapier’s Letters and fatirical poems, rather than from authentic docu- 
ments or well attefted facts. The fimple narrative of this tranfaction, ftrip- 
ped of the exaggerated drefs in which the malignant wit of the author has 
invefted it, is reduced to a hort compafs. 

There being great deficiency of copper currency in Ireland, the king, in 
virtue of his prerogative, granted to William Wood, a patent for coining far- 
things .and halfpence, to tite value of £100,000 fterling, on certain terms 
which the patentee was bound to follow. William Wood, who in the party 
language of Swift is ridiculed undgr the denomination of a hardware man 
and a /ew mechanic, was a great proprietor and renter of iron works in Eng- 
Jand. He had a leafe of all the mines on the crown lands in thirty-nine 
counties, was proprietor of feveral iron and copper works, and carried on, to a 
very confiderable amount, manufactures for the different preparations of thofe 
metals *, Among many propofals fubmitted to government, that which he 
delivered was accepted, and was confidered by all perfons of judgment or ca- 
pacity, not biaffed by party ot iqtional prejudice, as beneficial to Ireland. 
~ But the natives did not fee it in fo favourable a light, and before the 
money was circulated, a general Serment was excited. The oftenSble caufes 
of complaint were derived frem the conGieration, that’ the king bad treated 
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Ireland as a dependant kingdom *, that the patent was granted to a perfon 
who was not a native, that the coin was ftamped in England, and that as 
great"profit was likely to be derived, the benefit fhould have principally ac- 
crued to the public. All the attempts of the duke of Grafton, then lord 
lieutenant, to {ubdue the public averfion were ineffe€tual. The fpirit of op- 
pofifion feized all orders of men, and even many of fe king’s fervants, who 
held the chief places under his adminiftration. § 

Inflamed by national zeal, the two houfes paffed addreffes to the crown 
accufing the patentee of fraud and deceit, afferting that the terms of the pa- 
tent were infringed both in the quantity and quality of the coin, that the 
circulation of th¢ halfpence would be highly prejudicial to the revenue, de- 
ftruétive of the commerce, and of moft dangerous confequence to the rights 
and properties of the fubjeéts: the commons, with an abfurity and effron- 
tery hardly credible, declared, that even had the terms ef the patent been 
complied with, the nation would have fuffered a lofs at leaft of one hundred and 
JSifty per cent ! and indeed the whole clamour refted on partial or ignorant 
reprefentations. It was not at that time expected or dwelt on as a matter 
of fpeculative propriety, that the weight of the copper coin fhould be ade- 
quate to its circulating yalue; and the affertion that Wood had carried on 
notorious frauds and deceits in the coinage, as advanced by Swift, and that the 
intrinfic was not equal to one eighth of the nominal velue, was proved to be 
falfe bf an affay made at the mint, under Sir Ifaac Newton, and his two affo- 
ciates, men of no lefs honour than capacity, the refult of which was, that in 
weight, goodnefg, and finenefs, it rather exceeded than fell fhort of the con- 
ditions of the patent, > S 

But the clamour, however unjuft, was raifed, and became general ; and it 
was a neceffary aét of prudence, not to inteafe the ferment, by forcing 
upon a nation what was confidered as unjuft and fraudulent. Lord Car- 
teret, who fucceeded the duke of Grafton in the office of lord lieutenant, 
failed no lef than his predeceffor, in all his endcavours to obtain the introduc- 
tion of the copper money, The patent was furrendered, and tranquillity re- 
ftored. Wood, as an indemnification for the lofs he had fuftained, received 
penfions to the amount of £. 3,000 a year for eight years -. 

“Such is the public hiftory of Wood's patent; and it is difficult to conceive 
by what means or by what intrigues this fimple tranfaction, calculated for 
the benefit of Ireland, and in which not a fingle right was infringed, or a 
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fingle grievance infli€ted, could be fo mifunderftood and perverted, as tor 
create a general ferment, and nearly to oveithrow the adminiftration of 
Townfhend and Walpole. The fecret hiftory of this event, which the docu- 
ments, under my intpection, enable me to give, will aij in tracing the mo- 
tives and caules which gave rife to the difturbances, and finally occafioned 
the furrender of the patent. 

‘The cmoluments arifing from the difpofal of the patent for fapphying 
freland with copper coin, were given by Sunderland to the duchets of 
Kendal, who fold it to Wood. Sunderland had warmly recominended it to 
his friend, the duke of Bolton, who was at that time lord lieutenant ; but he 
met with fo much difliculty in his attempts to countenance and fupport the 
project under hand, that he had neither courage or inclination to propole a 
{cheme which he forefaw would greatly embarrafs his adminiftration. On his 
“death, the duke of Grafton was promoted to that bigh office, at the recom- 
mendation of Walpole, he coufented to bring it forward, and was promifed 
the fupport of the king's friends in Ireland. 

Walpole, on fucceeding Sunderland at the head of the treafury, inflantly 
faw and appreciated the difficulties in which this tranfaction would involve 
him ; and with as much franknefs as his fituation at that time would permit, 
remonftrated againft the grant, as likely to become unpopular; but being un- 
willing to offend the duchefs of Kendal, the extent of whofe influence over 
the king, he had unfortunately experienced, reluctantly fubmitted ta what 
he could not prevent, and employed cyery means in his power to remedy the 
abufes and obviate the difficulties. He took the advice of the attorney and 
folicitor general, obtained the ratification of the lord chancellor of England, 
and by proper affays at the mint, fecured the execution of the terms ftipu- 
lated by the patent, which at length paffed the ufual forms, and was fent to 
the lord lieutenant for the purpofe of being put into execution. 

When the duke wafton returned to Ireland in Auguft 1723, things 
were in a ftate very different from that if which they had been erroneoufly 
reprefented to him by the Englith cabinet. He found.a ferment rifing in 
the nation; a general averfion to the patent ; and a moft decided oppofition 
from thofe who, as he had reafon to believe, had promifed their warmeft fup- 
port. The charatter and conduct of the duke of Grafton, were not calcu- 
lated to conciliate parties, or to reftore union and harmony in a country like 
Ireland, diftracted with troubles, and abounding with perfons difaffected to 
the Englith government. He was anobleman of ifigh honour and difinterefled 
probity ; but proud and imperious, fretful and choleric, and highly confcious 
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of his dignified fituation, Though by no means deficient in abilities, yet he 
did not poffefs fufficient fkill and addrefs to guide the helm of ftate in a diffi- 
cult period: he was well characterifed by his friend, Wulpole, as a fair 
weather pilot, that did not know how to att, when the fir form arofe. 

The fuccefs of the meafure was principally impeded by the unexpected 
and inflexible oppofition of lord chancellor Midleton, who has, on that ac- 
count, incurred the bitter reproaches of Walpole, Townthend, and the duke 
-of Grafton, in their correfpondence with each other. Upon a candid review 
of his conduct, however, it appears that he was actuated by no improper mo- 
tives, but, in common with many other perfons in Ireland, confidered the 
plan imprudently introduced, and inimical to the true interefts of the coun- 
try. The private Jetters which paffed between him, his brother, and fon, 
and which I am enabled to'lay before the public, will afford a clear explana- 
tion of his motives; and a comparifon of them with thofe of the two mi- 
nifters, and of the duke of Grafton, relieve the charaéters of each party from 
much of that obloquy which flowed from thevage of difcordant politics. 

Alan Brodrick *, defcended from an illuftrious family, whofe anceftors 
may be traced from the conqueft, was fecond fon of Sir Saint John Brodrick, 
knight, of Richmond in Yorkfhire, and of Wand{worth, who obtained a 
grant of lands, in the county of Monaghan, during the government of Oliver 
Cromwell. He performed fuch effential fervices in affifting the reftoration, 
that he procured a farther grant of a large eftate in the county of Corke, and 
obtained a charter from Charles the Second, for the town of Midleton to 
return two memibers to parliament. 

Alan was bred up to the law, and rofe to fuch eminence in that profef- 
fion, that in 1695, he was appointed folicitor general, and being chofen mem- 
ber for the city of Corke in 1703, he was unanimoufly clected {peaker of the 
houfe of commons, attached himfelf to the Whigs, and having oppofed fome 
bills which were favoured by the duke of Ormond, lord lieutenant, he was 
removed from the place of folicitor general. In 1707, when the Whig ad- 
miniftration was formed, he was made attorney general, and in 1799, chief 
juftice of the Queen’s Bench ; but was removed in 1711, when the Tories 
came into power. He was chofen, in 1713, member for the county of Gorke, 
and again eleéted {peaker by the Whigs, in oppofition to the caftle intereft. 

During the laft years of queen Anne, he proved his faithful attachment 
to the religion and conftitution, by promoting the fucceffion of the houfe of 
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Period IT. Efanover, and was highly inftrumental in counteracting the cabals of thofs 
272011727. who were inclined to reftore the Pretender. In reward for thefe eminent fer- 
vices, he was, at the acceffion of George the Firft, nominated chancellor of 
Treland, in 1715 was created a peer, by the title of baron Brodrick, and in 
4717, advanced to the dignity of vifcount Midleton, In the fame year he 
was alfo chofen member of the Brith Parliament for Midhurft in Suffex, 
which barough he continued to reprefent till his death. When the funétions 
ofhis high office did not render his prefence neceflary in Ircland, his eloquence. 
and abilities were ufeful in fupporting the meafures of governmcat in England. 
As he confidered himfelf obliged to Sunderland for his promotion to an 
Trifh peerage, he attached himfelf to the party of that minifter. But neither 
his obligation or intereft could induce him to fwerve from Ius duty to his 
country, or to fupport adminiftration in meafures which he difapproved. 
He refifted all the folicitations, offers and menaces of Sunderland, to vote in 
favour of the peerage bill, and he perlifted in oppofition to the requeft of the 
Jord lieutenant, and the orders of the fosereign. The minutes * of his con- 
verfations with Sunderland and others on that occafion, and the rules which 
he laid down for his conduG, afford evident proofs of his integrity and firm- 
nefs, and do hanour to his memory. His refufal in this inftance offended 
Sunderland, and nothiog but the difficulty of finding a proper fucceffor for 
the office of lord chancellor prevented his difgrace. He was treated how- 
ever, with fo much coldnefs and diftegard, that for three years he expected 
every moment to be difmiffed ; a fituation of uncertainty, which he bore 
with unexampled patience and dignity. 
~ On the death of Sunderland, he attached himfelf to Carteret, in oppofition 
to Townfhend and Walpole. He joined to a natural warmth and yehemence 
of temper, which he him(elf was the firft to acknowledge, an high con{ciouf- 
nefs of his own talents and influence, which produced an unbending perti- 
nacity of opinion, and a difplay, often oftentatious, of his own fervices and 
importance. He poffeffed great dignity‘of fentiment, and a {pirit {0 inde~ 
pendent, that he would not permit even his perfonal efteem for the king ta. 
bias his conduét in the duties of his high ftation ; he confidered the falary of 
office his due for his exertions as chancellor, and thought himfelf at liberty 
to att, vote, and {peak in parliament (as a lord), juft in the fame manner 
while he was on the woolfack, as he wauldshave done on one of the benches +, 
‘Fhe warmth of his temper was increafed by the {till greater warmth of his 
brother and fon. 


* Cosreffondenee. Article Peerage Bill. + See Conefpondence. 
His. 
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His elder brother, Thomas Brodrick, had from his firft entrance into life, Chapter 26. 

uniformly promoted the Proteftant fucceflion. He was a member of the 1723to1725. 
privy council to king William, and fat in the Englith parliament for the bo- “~~” 
rough of Stockbridge, and afterwards for Guildford ; and in the Irifh‘parlia- Sina oe 
ment for the county of Corke. In confideration of his fervices, he was by the cn « 
Whig adininiftration made comptroller of the {alt duties, and joint comptroller 
of the army with Sir Philip Meadows, which places he refigned in 1711, when 
the Tories came into power. On the acceffion of George the Firft, he was 
again appointed a member of the privy council, but was not gratified with: 
any place. As chairman of the fecret committee for the examination of the: 
South Sca affairs, he had acquired great popularity, and had ftood forth one 
of the warmeft advocates far fevere and rigorous meafures againft the di- 
seétors, and thofe who had in any degree promoted the South Sea fcheme.. 
As a Whig, he was ftrongly attached to the principles of that party; gene- 
rdily fupported. government, but not uniformly; poffeffed great weight 
among the country gentlemen inclined to the Whig intereft, and not unfre- 
quently had propofed and carried queftions in oppofition to the known fen- 
timents of the minifter. He was held in high eftimation by the king, as the 
head of a family which had ever fhewn an unabated zeal in favour of his 
fucceflion ; and had been courted by Sunderland, and after his death, by 
Carteret and Roxburgh» He was.a man of high fpirit and probity, but his 
temper was violent, captious, and overbearing. 

Saint John Brodrick, fon of lord Midleton, was not deficient in talents: 4.44 of Saint 
and knowledge; poffeffed great fkill in debating, which he managed with Joln Bro- 
good effect in the Irifh houfe of commons, where his father’s advice and in- rick. 
tereft rendered him highly refpe&ed. He was prefumptuous and confident ; 
fanguine in his hopes, and vehement in his purfuits ; affecting great forefight, 
fagacity, and difcernment, He was highly irritable, readily provoked, but 
open to flattery and eafy of delufiog. He was firft chofen 2 member of the: 

Irith parliament for the borough of Midleton, and afterwards reprefented, 
until his death, the city of Corke. He was eleCted in 1721, and in the new- 
parliament, which affembled in 1722, for Beralfton, in Devonthire. 

Both the brother and fon caballed with lord Carteret, and feem to have phir antipm 
conceived a violent antipathy againft Walpole, whigh was heightened by his thy to Wal- 
eppofing the bill for permitting the importation” of Irith calicoes. The Po 
proud con{cioufnef ‘entertained by lord Midleton: of his abilities and in- 
fluence in Ireland, was increafed by the repeated accounts tranfmitted from 
his brother and fon, of the king’s high fenfe‘of the fervices rendogid by the 
whole family, and by Carteret’s repeated declarations, that he alone was capable 
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of governing Ireland. His oppofition received an additional impulfe from 
the fanguine reprefentations of his fon, that the power of Walpole was declin- 
ing, and a full conviétion that the combination of Cadogan, Carteret, and 
Roxburgh, would triumph in the cabinet. 

An unfortunate mifunderftanding bad taken place between the duke of 
Grafton and lord Midleton, who, in the capacity of one of the lord’s juftices, 
had dire&ted the adminiltration of affairs, and contcious of his influence in the 
two houfes of parliament, expected to retain the fame power on the arrival 
of the new lord lieutenant. The duke of Grafton, however, was by no 
means inclined to place implicit conficlence in the chancellor, who had fhewn 
fo many inftances of an intraétable temper, and hoftility to Walpole. He 
courted the oppofite party in the cabinet, and particularly confulted his com- 
petitor for authority, William Conolly, fpeaker of the houfe of commons, by’ 
whom. he was almoft implicitly dire&ted. On his arrival in Ircland in 1723, 
he was offended at the chancellor, for difrefpectful behaviour, and bitterly 
complained to the archbifhop of Dublin, who being inimical to Wood's 
patent, did not conceal, or perhaps exaggerated the diffatisfaction of the 
lord licutenant. The conduct of lord Midleton in parliament was fo offen- 
five to the duke of Grafton, that he connived at the paffing of a vote of cen- 
fure in the houfe of lords, for delays of juftice, occafioned by his abfence from 
Ireland. This infult, folely afcribed, by lord Midletony to the duke of Grafton, 
increafed the mifunderftanding ; and the duke was fo incenfed, that he pe- 
remptorily infifted on his exclufion from the number of lords juftices during 
his abfence. 

Thefe jealoufies, fomented by Carteret, laid the foundation of a fuccefsful 
oppofition to the introduction of Wood's coinage, which oppofition was aided 
by the concurrence of indifcreet and unpopular proceedings. 

Great difcredit was thrown upon the meafure, by a report, induftrioufly 
circulated, that the profits of the patent were to be fhared between Wood 
and the duchefs of Kendal. This fact was infidioufly communicated by Car- 
teret, to Alan Brodrick, fecond fon of lord Midleton, during his vifit at 
Hanover, tranfmitted by him to his frieads in Dublin, and foon made public 
by various alhufions of Swift, in his writings and, political ballads, in one of 
which he fays : 

‘“ Whest late.a feminine magician, 
Join’¢ with a, brazen politician, 
“* Expos'd, to blind a nation’s eyes, 
“ A parchment of prodigious fize *,” 
* A Simile on our Want of Silver, and the only Way to remedy it. ts 
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The indifcretion of Wood, and of his friends in Ircland, was alfo 
detrimental to his caufe. They exaggerated the quantity of coin to he 
iffued, and the gains which would accrue to the patentee, and made repeated 
boafts of his power and influence in the Englith cabinet. Wood himtelf of- 
fended the privy council, by obferving, that if a proclamation was neceflary, 
he could have it, or any thing that was wanting toinférce the currency of his 
coin; and that the complaints and remonftrances were not intended againit 
him, but againft the king and miniftry for making the grant. 

The milconduét of government was ftill greater. The patent was paffed 
without formally confulting either the lord lieutenant or privy council, and 
its contents were concealed in Ireland: by thefe means exaggerated rumours 
of its evil tendency were diffufed, which were univerfally credited, and not 
found to be falic, until their wide circulation had made a deep impreffion 
on the public mind, which it was impoflible to efface. The lord lieutenant 
landed on the 13th of Auguft. He had {carcely afflumed the reins of go- 
vernment, before he publicly declared, that he was perfeétly unconcerned in 
the event, that the patent was paffed before he was made acquainted that it 
was in agitation, and that he had no inftructions about it-from the king or 
the miniftry. On the 13th of September, an addrefs was prefented from 
both houfes, requefting information concerning the patent. In his anfwer, 
returned the 14th, he declared that he had neither the patent, nor any copy, 
nor even any paper which would give thcm any fatisfaction ; but onthe 16th, 
when the houfe was aétually affembled with a view to make a {trong remon- 
ftrance on the fubjeét, Hopkins, the fecretary to the lord lieutenant, jin~ 
formed the fpeaker, that a perfon attended without with the exemplification 
of the patent, which, by miftake, had been delivered to the lord Beutenaut) s 
fervant, inftead of his private fecretary, and miflaid. 

Even after the irrefiftible oppofition which fhewed itfelf in parliament, no at- 
tempts were made to foftea or conciliate thofe members who were againft 
the patent ; on the contrary, fome Were received at the caftle with coldnefs 5 
others were treated with marks of indignity, and Saint John Brodrick was 
flighted and offended, By thefe means, the Jord"lieutenant precluded alb 
‘confidential intercourfe with the chancellor and his friends, who were pre- 
vented from explaining the motives of their conduét, and undeceiving him in 
thofe points in which he had been mifinformed. 

:The conduét of Walpole himfelf was not at firft mavked with his ufual cau- 
tion. He fuffered the Jord lieutenant to depart without fpecific inftructions in 
what mannerhe was to aét, fhould the parliament oppofe the introduétion of the 
coinage. He trufted too much to the reprefeatations of thofe who were friends 
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* Period I. to government, and who were either ignorant of the real fituation of affairs, 

ee 1727. or unwilling to offend, by tranfmitting difagrecable truths which they well 
knew would be communicated by others. Hie did not fufficiently appreciate 
the great influence of the chancellor and bis family, in both houfes of parlia~ 
ment, and when that influence appeared predominant, he attributed the 
flrength ofoppofition folely tothe combination of theBrodricks with lord Carteret. 
Fe bitterly accufed lord Midleton of treachery and low cunning, of having 
made, in his fpeeches, diftinctions between the kingand his minifters, of ca- 
balling with Carterct, Cadogan, an¢ Roxburgh, and of purfuing that line 
of conduét, becaufe he was of opinion the oppofite party in the cabinet 
would gain the afcendancy. He did not believe the difturbances to be fo 
ferious as they were reprefented, nor was he fatisfied with the duke of 
Grafton’s condu@, as being folely directed by Conolly, but declared that 
the part acted by Conolly, almof excufed what rhe Brodricks had donc *. 

Notwithftanding this confeffion, he refolved to fupport the duke of 
Grafton in his refentment againft the chancellor, and obtained from the king 
a promife, that he fhould be removed whenever it was thought expedient, 
and the formal notification was made by lord Carteret to the lord lieutenant. 
But his removal was confidered at the prefent moment impracticable, by the 
temper and fituation of Ireland, and by the influence of lord Midleton’s friends 
in the Britifh cabinet. 

Carteret complained to the king, that his majefty’s name and authority 
had been ufed to gratify the private pique and refentment of the lord lieu- 
tenant againft the chancellor; imputed the difturbances of Ireland prin- 
cipally to that fource, and induced the king to declare that thofe ought to 
be employed who were moft capable of ferving him. Thomas Brodrick, in 
an audience of the king, expoftulated againft the propofed indignity of ex- 
cluding his brother from the lift of lords juftices, proved the weaknef& of the 
duke of Grafton’s government, and the preponderancy of the chancellor's party, 
which fufficiently appeared from the vote of congratulation, paffed by the 
commons, in favour of lord Midleton, contrary to the avowed influence of 
the lord lieutenant. TY remonftrance effeCtually convinced the king of the 
impropriety of the meafures which had been hitherto parfued, and irritated 
him to fuch a degree, that Walpole becameafhamed and uneafy at the con- 
duct of the lord licuteriaat, which brought ‘him into the greateft difficulties 
she had ever experienced, He difcovered that he had been deceived by the 
mifreprefentations fésttsfrom Ireland, that lord Midleton ‘had great power 
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and influence, and could not be'difpenfed with in the formation of a cabi- 
net. Refolved td withdraw his fupport from the duke of Grafton, and effect 
his removal, he had determined to obtain the appointment either for the 
duke of Bolton, or the duke of Dorfet, and the arrangement was on the point 
of being made ; when the duke of Argyle embarraffed him, by claiming that 
high dignity forhimfelf This unexpeétcd demand fufpended the execution 
of his plan, and together with the increafing ferment in Ireland, rendered it 
expedient to adopt a new line of conduét. He found that a queftion of the 
higheft confequence was involved in this sdifpute, no lef than the indepen- 
dence of Ireland; a favourite topic, urged by Molincux, promote by the 
archbifhop of Dublin, and ably fupported by Swift, in his Drapier's Letters, 
and other publications. He was too prudent ro fuffer this delicate fubject to 
be difcuffed in parliament. He held frequent conferences with Saint John 
Brodrick, who had taken ‘his feat in the Englith parliament, attentively 
liftened to his accounts of the proceedings, confeffed that he had been grofsly 
mifled, {poke in terms of the highcfl refpeét of the chancellor's character 
and talents, infinuated that the duke of Grafton was about to be ‘recalled, 
and was only continued in his poft until a proper fucceffor could be ap- 
pointed ; difclaimed any intention of excluding lord Midleton from being 
one of the lord juftices, and fucccedled fo far as to foften, in fome meafurc, 
the violent afperity which had long diftinguifhed that family. 

At this period the ftruggle * in the cabinet, which terminated in the 
triumph of Townfhend and Walpole, was finally decided. It had been their 
original intention to remove Carteret intirely, but the embarraffment arifing 
from the claim of the duke of Argyle, and the great difficulty of managing 
Ireland, rendered it neceffary to find a perfon who would promote the 
patent, and be likely to perfuade lord Midleton, end, thofe who aéted with 
him, to foften their oppofition. In this dilemma, lord ‘Carteret was removed 
from the office of fecretary of ftate to the lord lieutenancy of Ireland, 
Lord Midleton was continued in the office of chancellor, conftituted one of 
the lord juftices, and Saint John Brodrick was nominated a member of the 

‘privy council, 

At the fame time every effort was made to conciliate the people of ‘Treland, 
and to induce them to receive the currency. A report was drawn up by Wal- 
pole +, and fubmitted to the king in council, After fully Juflifying.. 


© Ser chapter 
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from the charge of not having fulfilled the terms of his contract, and fhewing 
that his halfpence exceeded in value and weight the conditions required in 
the patent, it recommended to the king, that it would be advifable to 
order, that inftead of £. 100,000, Wood fhould be permitted to import 
into Ireland only £, 40,000, to be current to fuch as voluntarily pleafed to 
accept them: the king fent his order in conformity to this advice. 

The report, though drawn up with great precifion and clearnefs, made no 
impreffion. It was anfwered by Swift in the Drapier’s Letters ; his hardy affer- 
tions and falfe reprefentations were implicitly believed, and the popular out- 
cry was fo violent, that the lords juftices refufed to iflue the orders for the 
circulation of the coin. A general panic feized even the king’s beft friends, 
who were apprehenfive of popular commotions. People of all defcriptions 
and parties flocked in crouds to the bankers to demand their money, and 
drew their notcs with an exprefs condition to be paid in gold or filver. The 
publifhers of the moft treafouable pamphlets efcaped with impunity, pro- 
vided Wood and his patent were introduced into the work. The grand 
juries could fcarcely be induced to find any bill againft fuch delinquents ; 
no witneffes in the profecution were fafe in their perfons ; and no juries 
were inclined, or if inclined could venture, to find them guilty *. Not 
content with refufing to bring in & bill of indi&tment againft the printer 
of the Drapier’s Letters, the next grand jury of Dublin, in a prefentment 
drawn up by Swift, prefented all perfons as enemies to the government, who 
fliould endeavour, by fraud or otherwife, to impofe Wood’s halfpence on the 
people. : 

In this alarming ftate of affairs, Walpole aéted with becoming modec- 
ration: he faw that the popular frenzy was fo ftrong, that it would be 
madnefs to attempt introducing the copper currency by force; that to re- 
peat the orders to the lords juftices, who had declared their refolution 
not to obey them, would only again expofe the king's honour, without the 
fmalleft hopes of fuccefs ; that although*to permit them to continue after 
that refufal, would be to renounce for ever-all authority of the crown, yet to 
remove them on this account, would increafe their popularity fo much, 
that they might be able to counteract the meafures of government +. He 
tefolved, therefore, to a€t a temporifing part; to fend over lord Carteret 
without a moment's delay to bring the people gradually to a propér temper 5 
to fufpend or furrender the patent as circumftances required; and, after 
the reftoration of tranquillity, to remove the chancellor, and to appoint 
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new lords juftices, of whom, at leaft the majority fhould be natives of Eng- 
land 


On his arrival in Ireland, Carteret found himfelf in a very delicate and 
embarraffed fituation, and at firft view his whole conduct in this tranfa@ion 
is myfterious and inexplicable. He had fecretly oppoted the patent, fo- 
mented the difcontents and jealoufies of lord Midleton and the Brodricks, 
and excited, underhand, the difturbances in Ireland. In the frequent ¢on- 
ferences which he held with Thomas and Saint John Brodrick, accounts 
of which were tranfimitted to lord Midleton, he appeared fo hoftile. to 
the patent, that Saint John Brodrick fays of him, ‘* Lord Carteret is per- 
fectly free from all fu/picion of being concerned in, or wifhing well to this 
bafe project * ; and lord Midleton fufpeéted that Wood's patent would 
be infifted on by Walpole, merely with a view to embarra{s lord Carteret, 
and create difficulties to his adminiftration +. But he had no fooner taken 
upon him the office of lord lieutenant, than he promoted the introduction 
of the copper coin with fo much zeal, as induced lord Midleton, who was 
aftonifhed at the change of his fentiments, to obferve, that he could not 
have employed more induftry to attain his end, even if the fuccefs of his la- 
bours would be attended with an entire reftitution of the favour and autho- 
rity which he formerly enjoyed. 

The motives of his conduct are well explained by lord Midleton, in his 
letters to his brother. His fecret fentiments were ftrongly in favour of the 
patent, becaufe it was propofed by his friend Sunderland, and he always 
maintained its validity, as derived from the prerogative of the king, which 
vefted in the crown the right of coining money. But with a view to em- 
barrafs Walpole and Townthend, whom he wifhed to remove, he fecretly 
favoured the oppofition in Ireland, caballed with the Brodricks, {poke flight~ 
ingly of the duke of Grafton, and infinuated that the duchef$ of Kendal had a 
fhare in the profits of the patent. He exaggerated the alarm, and irritated 
the king by repeated reprefentation’s, that the difcontents in Ireland were owing 
tothe umbrage which the duke of Grafton had given to lord Midleton. His 
hopes of overturning his rivals by thefé means were {o fanguine, as induced 
him to acknowledge to Saint John Brodrick, that the patent was the luckieft 
incident that could have occurred in favour of his party in the cabinet, But 
she was no fooner convinced that his credit with the king was declining, and 
that he fhould:he removed from the office of fecretary of ftate, than 
he prevented his total difgrace by agreeing to accept the lon! licutenancy 
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Period I. under the promife of promoting the ‘patent, and of prevailing with his 

\ya0to1727+ friend lord Midleton to defift from his oppofition. He confided in his 

tev own-efforts and audrefé to effect the introduétion of the money, when lower- 
ed to £. 40,000 ; and to {top the difcuffion on the queftion concerning the 
independency of Ireland. 

In conformity with thefe promifes, lord Carteret employed all his addrefs, 
and uled the great influence which he poffeffed over his friend, to prevail 
on him to promote, or at leaft not to appofe the introduction of the coin. 
But all his efforts failed. Neither flattery, promifes, or threats, had any 
effeét ; Midleton uniformly and decidedly perfifted in his oppofition ; while 
he expreffed the higheft obligation to the lord lieutenant, he declared that his 
duty to his country was paramount te every other confideration, and re- 
fufed to give any affiftance to government, until the patent was abfolutely 

Refignation furrendered, This conduct drew upon lim the refentment of his former 
rine Mi- friend; he was received at the caftle with coldnefs and referve, and confidered 
ae as an enemy to the king's government ; he accordingly refigned the feals 
May 1735. with difguft, and Richard Weft, one of the king’s counfel, was appointed lord 
chancellor in his place. 
Surrender of | The inflexibility oflord Midleton annihilated all hopes of fuccefs; the king 
See pete followed the advice fuggefted by Walpole, and confented to procure the fur- 
by thelord render of the patent. In the fpeech from thethrone, the lord lieutenant obferved, 
Heutenant. — « J have his majefty’s commands at the opening of this feffion, to acquaint 
* you, that an entire end is put to the patent, formerly granted to Mr. 
* Wood, for the coining, of copper halfpence and farthings for this king- 
« dom, by a full and effc€tual furrender thereof to his majefty, an exemplifi- 
cation of which, under the great feal of Great Britain, fhall be laid before 
“you. So remarkable an inftance of his majefty’s royal favour and con- 
*« defcenfion, muft fill the hearts of a loyal and obedient people with the 
« higheft fenfe of duty and gratitude; and I doubt not, but you will make 
« fuch fuitable returns as shay convince the world, that you are truly, fen- 
« fible of the happifefs you have enjoyed under his majefty’s moft mild and 
* gracious government, ever fince his acceffion to the throne of thefe king- 
* doms; and that the prefervation of all our religious and civil rights muft 
** ever be owing, under God, to the fupport of his majefty’s government, 
* and the fucceffion in his royal houfe *.”” 
The gracious manner in which the furrender of the patent was announced, 
in gompliance with the wifhes of the nation, did not fatisfy the party in 
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oppofition. Their great objeA was to fhew that the furrender was folely 
owing to the king, and to caft reproaches on the Englifh adminiftration, as 
if they had occafioned the difturbances, by promoting the patent, and had 
been uniformly averfe to its revocation. With this view, when the primate 
moved an addrefs of thanks to the lord lieutenant for his fpeech at the 
opening of the feffion, particularly to expref$ thcir grateful fenfe of the 
king's goodnefs and cbnde/ceRfion for putting an end to Wood's patent, the arch- 
bifhop of Dublin propofed inferting the words, ‘ and graat wifdom,” obferv- 
ing, in juftification of this amendment, that the minifters had been thé 
authors of the patent, but that the king had been wie enough to {ce the 
mifchiefs, and accordingly revoked it, He was powerfully feconded by lord 
Midleton, and the motion for the amendment was carried. For the pur- 
pofe of counteracting this fuggeftion, the primate laid before the committee, 
an addrefs fomewhat differing in form from the refolution of the houfe, and 
with the omjffion of the words great wifdom; but the lords in oppofition 
infifting, that the committee was bound to receive thofe expreffions, the 
primate was compelled to add them. On the 23d, however, the friends of 
government obtained their point. When the report of the addrefs from the 
committee was laid before the houfe, a motion was made to leave out the 
obnoxious words; and after a {trenuous oppofition, in which lord Midleton 
exerted himfelf with great ability and with much petulance, was carried 
by 21 againft 12 *. 

This victory decided, in favour of government, the ftruggle in the houfe 
of lords, and the decifion of the firft queftion in the commons, promifed a 
fimilar iffue. An addrefs was moved, acknowledging the king’s great good- 
nefs and condefcenfion in obtaining a fyll and effectual furrender of the 
patent, and expreffing a grateful fenfe of all favours, and of the many 
bleffings enjoyed under his mild and gracious government. The unanimity 
with which this addrefS was carried, without a fingle diffenting voice, feemed 
to augur a quiet and fuccefsful feffion; but the friends of lord Midleton, 
amongft whom Saint John Brodrick was the moft able and the moft vio- 
lent, excited a warm oppofition, which required fome time and much ma* 
nagement before it fubfided. 

When a propofal for a fupply was laid before the houfe, it was agreed to 
in general terms; but the grant was delayed under various pretences. A 
committee being appointed to examine the public accounts, and the amount 
of the national debt, the ftatement of government was not allowed. The 
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debt was faid to be magnified with a view to obtain a larger fum than was 
requifite, and it was particularly objeéted, that no credit was given for cafh 
in the hands of the colleétots, and for feveral folyent branches of the revenue 
not yet reccived ; various refolutions were paffed, which embarraffed govern- 
ment, or delayed the payment of the army ; @ tax on falaries, profits of em- 
ployment, places and penfions, was carried in oppofition to the caftle intereft ; 
But after fome ftruggle, the ways and means were voted *, and on the 8th 
of March the lord Heutenant put an end to this ftormy feffion. 


~ Thé'ferment having fublided, and public confidence being reftored by 


thefe prudent compliances, lord Midleton quitted Ireland, and fettled in 
England until the time of his death+. Carteret was permitted to retain 
only a nominal power; the principal authority was vefted in Dr. Hugh 
Boulter, who had, from the bifhoprick of Briftol, been raifed, in 1724, to the 
primacy of Ireland, and a refolution was adopted of filling the high charges of 
tate with the natives of England, which the primate confidered as an effential 
requifite for the maintenance of public tranquillity, and for the eafeof thofe 
who governed in Ireland }. , 

During the progrefs of the diflurbances in Ireland, Scotland became the 
feene of fimilar agitations. 

Since the union, the natives of Scotland had objeéted to the payment of 
many taxes impofed by the Britifh parliament on the united kingdoms, and 
had {hewn themfelves particularly averfe to the duty on malt, which they long 
evaded under various pretences. 

The Englith country gentlemen were highly diffatisfied with this exemp- 
tion of the Scotch from a burden which was Confidered as heavy and griey- 
ous. Accordingly, when in 2 committee of ways and means, the continuance 
of the malt tax was propofed,*Thomas Brodrick moved to adjourn the com- 
mittte till Monday, for the purpofe of confidering of a method for obliging 


© Proceedings of the parliament in Ireland, whom he reprefents as the two perfons from 
Hiftorical Regier for a whofe politics and wrangling, Irgland had re- 
+ Before bis return to sy Nate ceived more damage than it could have been 
the printer, réquefted permlifion to the in the power of its worlt evemies to have 
Drapier's Letters to him, as the preferver of brought npon it~—-Lord Midleton to Thomas 
Trih liberty, and the father of his country, portian Beg ad 17, 1724. Correfpon- 

‘ut he declined it in terms of high indignation, Midleton died in 1727+ 
It -redountls, indeed, much to his honour, t Primate Roulter’s Letter, p. 19, The 
that .althongh lord Midleton refufed ¢0 cantents of this chapter are principally drawn 
the patent, yet he fo from the letters in the ‘ownfhend, 
terms, the violent condué& of Swift, Walpole, and Midleton Payers, Comrefpon- 

and of his patron the archbithop of Dublin, dence, Period IIL 
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Scotland to pay a proportionate part of the duty on malt. Walpole, fore- 
feeing the evil effeéts which might refult from ufing compulfory means, op- 
poled the nfotion*; but finding the fenfe of the houfe againft him, prn- 
dently fuffered the adjournment to pafs without a divifion. On the next 
mecting, however, of the committee, he contrived to evade any alteration in 
the bill, which was continued as ufual for one year. But the clamours of the 
country gentlemen were fo violent, that in the next feffion it was propofed, 
that inftead of the duties on malt in Scotland, a duty of fixpence fhould be 
paid for every barrel of beer or ale ; and the queflion was carried by a ma- 
jority of 133 votes againft 41 +. 

This act had {carcety paffed before the people of Scotland were influenced 
by miftatements of its tendency, and by a partial reprefentation of ghe 
relative fituations of Scotland and England. A legal argument was 
drawn up with much ‘kill, put into familiar language, circulated with great 
activity, and had an alarming effect upon the public mind. It was thus ftated ; 
The Scots aét of Charles the Second, paffed in 1681, ftands yet unrepeal- 
ed, which declares that the right of fucceffion to the crown fhall devolve ac- 
cording to proximity of blood; that no difference in religion can alter or 
divert it ; and that it is high treafon, by writing, fpeaking, or otherways to 
endeavour any alteration or diverfion, or to debar the fucceffor from the 
immediate, a¢tual, and free adminiftration of the government. The only 
bar to the validity of this act, is the treaty of union, which .was contracted 
by two independent kingdoms, and was to remain in force as long, and 
no longer, than each fulfilled its articles. It is univerfally acknowledged 
by the public law of nations, and confirmed by the reafon of the law which 
prevails in private contra&ts, that the violation of any material articles of a 
compaét is a legal diffolution of the whole. The refolutions of the houfe 
of commons, which transferred the duty on malt to a duty on beer, being 
contrary to the 6th and 7th articles of the Union, will diffolve that Union ; 
the diffolution of the Union, by bringing the Scots att into force, inftantly 
dethrones. George the Firft, and renders the next in fucceffion of the line of 
Stuarts king of Scotland. The people are releafed from their oath to the 
diffalved government, and under no obligation to obey the laws of the re- 
venue ; and the commiffions of the judges who are entrufted with the exe- 
cution of thofe laws, are-become void. It was alfo obferved, that the annals 
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of hiftory afford many inftances, where infractions of compacts, though con- 
fidered at the time of little confequence, have proved no lefs deftructive to the 
party which made the encroachments, than to thofe who were oppreffed. Ifracl 
having once revolted, upon a trifling occafidn, from Judah, the feat of go- 
vernment, powerful in wealth and arms, could’ never be reduced to obedi- 
ence, and became a feparate kingdom. Sweden joined to Denmark by the 
union of Calmar, was releafed from its dependence by the breach of that 
union on the part of Denmark; and a defender was found in Guftavus Vafa, 
who reflored liberty to his native country. The United Provinces, oppretied 
by taxes, and fhackled in the free cxercife of religion, fhook off the yoke of 
Spain, under the powerful government, of Philip the Second; the Scots 

e fufficient proofs of their refiftance to repeated oppreffions under the 
reigns of Charles. the Second, and James the Seventh, and they are now 
called upon to refift the tyranny of the minifter, who keeps the king and 
country in chains, and is attempting to sivet a {ax on this country, which is 
an infringement of the Union, and hoftile to their liberty and indepen- 


-dence *. 


Thefe reprefentations had a ftrong effect, and a, general ferment took 
place, in acountry like Scotland, which teemed with Jacobites, and where, ac- 
cording to the expreffions of the earl of Ilay, dy @ long feries of no-adminifiration, 
the mere letter of the law had little or no effeét with the people. "The public dif- 
contents broke out at Glafgow on the 21{t of June, when the commiffioners 
of the excife were preparing to do their duty, and the people threatened to 
ftone them if they attempted to vifit the malt-houfes. Application being 
made to general Wade, commander in chief of the forces in that’ part of 
Scotland, he fent two companies of foldiers, under the command of captain 
Bufhiel, for the purpofe of fupporting the commiffioners, and quelling any 
riot. 

The populace affembled in confiderable numbers, repeatedly exclaiming, 
“ Down with Walpole, and up with Seaforth; the Mackenfies are up in the 
“ north, and will foon come to our affiftance+.” They broke open and 
plundered the houfe of Daniel Campbell, member for the city ; affaulted and 
drove away the troops, who were finally compelled in their own defence to - 
fire ; and after killing and wounding three or four, retreated in good order 
to Dumbarton. 


© Grant's Letter to Sir Robert Walpile. | General Wade's Letter to the duke of 
Orford Papers. Newcaftle, July 1, 1726, Walpole Papers. . 
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General Wade, informed of thefe events, marched with a large body of Chapter 26. 
ttoops to Glafgow, and accompanicd by Duncan Forbes, the lord advocate 17£3t0 1725+ 
of Scotland, took quiet poffeffion of the city; arrefted fome of the rioters, “~~~ 
apprehended the miagiftrates, and-Conveyed thcm prifoners to Edinburgh, 
for being acceffary, or at leaft for having connived at the tumults, and 
taken no pains to difcover the rioters. They were tried by the lords jufti- 
ciaries; acquitted, and immediately difcharged. Captain Buthel, who had 
been arraigned for murder, according to the forms of law, was conviéted 
and condemned ; but as the orders by which he hal commanded his troops 
to fire, had been diétated by felf-defence, he was pardoned, and promoted in 
the fervice. The rioters at Glafgow were brought to trial ; yet fuch was the 
lenity of government, that four only, after being f{courged, were fentenced 
to tranfportation, and one woman was condemned to ftand thrice in the 
pillory. 7 

Although this tumult*st Glafgow, and the riots which took place in a Confederncy 
few other towns were fuppreffed, yet they gave rife to an affair at Edin- of Beene 
burgh, which threatened the moft ferious confequences. The magiftrates of burgh. 
Glaigow Had been accompanied to Edinburgh by a large body of the inha- 
bitants, who reproached the people for betraying the interefts of their coun- 
try; and upbtaided them, that by fubmitting to the law, they would be- 
come the inftroments of wreathing about their necks the infupportable 
bonds of the malt tax *. The acquittal of the magiftrates Being confidered 
as a victory over government, the popular difcontents increafed to an alarm- 
ing degree. The brewers entered into a combination not to give fecurity 
for the difcharge of the new duty, and not to brew if they were judicially 
called upon for payment. Ail the maltfters in Scotlind depended on this 
combination of the Edinburgh brewers, who were confidered as the chofen 
champions of Scottifh fiberty +. 

The caufe of the brewers was highly popular among all ranks and diftinc- 
tions of men, not only'tf thofe wifo were not cmployed by government, 
but even of thofe who were invefted with authority. Some of the lords, 
jufticiaries were timid, or lukewarm, others fecretly averfé to the impofition’ 
of the tax; while the juftices of the peace, and the magiftrates of the prin- 
cipal towns, openly expreffed their difapprobation. ? 

* But the greateft obftrtiction"urofe from the conduct of the duk® of Rox- 
burgh, fecretary of {tate for Scotland. He was ftuongly attached tb Carteret” 
and Cadogan, and had’joinéd them in attempting to remove Townfhend 

_ Yetiee from John Camapbal to Sir Robert Walpole. Correfpondence. 
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Reriod TH. “and Walpole; and aware that his difmiffion had been recommended to the 
4gaqtot727. king on the removal of Carteret, ftill continued to augment the divifion 


Miffion of 
the earl of 
by. 


in the cabinet. He now fecretly engouraged the difcontents in Scotland, 
and counteracted or delayed the orders ef government, which, in virtue of his 
office, were iffued by him. A gencral opinion alfo prevailed, that a firm 
relolution to refift the new impofts with unabating zeal, would be at- 
tended with 9 fuccefs fimuar to the event of the ftruggle which had been 
recently made in Ireland, in Oppofition to Wood’s coinage, where the una- 
nimous voice of the coyptry was‘on the eve of obtaining from government 
the furrender of the patent. + 

The brewers were {till farther encouraged to perfevere, by rumours induf- 
trioufly circulated by perfons of credit and conféquence, that thefe fevere 
meafures were adopted by the regency, contrary to the inclinations of the 
king, only for the purpofe of fupporting Walpole ; that in the next {effion 
of parliament he would be difgraced ; that the chiaf power would be lodged 
in the hands of Pulteney, in conjunction with the duke of Roxburgh; and 
that thofe who now fubmitted would be expofed to the refentment of the 
new adminiftration, and the fury of the populace. 

In this dilemma, the minifter, with the approbation of the regency, de- 
puted Archibald, earl of Ilay, lord keeper of the privy feal ja Scotland, to 
Edinburgh, armed with full powers from government, and privately in- 
ftructed by Walpole, who tempered the violent orders fent from Hanover. 
The remoyal of the duke of Roxburgh from the office of fecretary of 
ftate, which was adopted at the carneft requeft of Walpole, foon con- 
vinced the deluded people, that they had been impofed upon by the ene- 
mies of government, im fuppofing the miniftes difagreeable, to the king, 
and that his opponents would be triumphant. General Wade, in pur- 
fuance of the aét of parliament paffed in the preceding year, difarmed the 
highlandess of the mofl difaffected clans, and the inhabitants of the Ifles of 
Mull and Sky. The {pirit apd zeal of lord Hay, broke, the combination at 
Edinburgh, and reftored tranquillity ; to him Walpole wholly attributed the 
final fuppreffion of the riots ; and the warm praifes. of his condud, which he 
tranfpitted to the king, do honour to the exertions of the one, and to the 
gfatitude of the other. 

From this period lord ay became the perfgn in whom Walpole implicitly 

fF for the management of the Scottith affairs, which he conducted 
with great sbijity and prodence, and with fo much real authority, that he 
was ae the king of Scetland. The'rife, progrefs, and termination of 

thefe 
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thefe*tumults, are minutely related in the correfpondence which paffed 
between Sir Robert Walpole, lord Townfhend and the earl of Ilay *. 

Archibald, earl of Ilay, and afterwards duke of Argyle, on the death 
of his brother John, was fecesid fon of Archibald carl of Arfyle. He 
was born at Ham houfe, at Peterfham, in 1682, educated at Eton, and 
refidéd in England“antil he was about fevehteen years of age, wherhe Was 
fent'to the univerfity of Glafgow. Being a younger brother, with a {mall 
fortune, he went to Utrecht, and made a confiderable proficiency in the Civil 
-law, with a defign to practife in that line. But his father being created & 
duke, he renounced this intention, and embraced the profeffion of arms. He 
was, when very young, appointed colonel of the 36th regiment of foot, and 
governor of Dumbarton caftle. But finding himfelf more qualified for a ftatef- 
man thana foldier, he quittéd the army, and with his ufual affiduity, employed 
himfelf in the’acquifition of political knowledge. In 170g, he was appointed 
lord regiftef‘of Scetland, and in the enfuing year, was nominated one of the 
commiffioners for fettling the union: in confideration of his fervices, he 
was created earl of ay, and on the conclufion of the treaty was chofen 
‘one of the fixteen-peers of Scotland, and conftantly elected in every future 
parliament, till his death, excepting that which affembled in 1713. His 
exclufit at that time, was owing to the zeal: with which he had abetted 
the caufe of the Whigs, and promoted the fucceffion of the Proteftant line. 
Ti 1710, he was made juttice ‘general of Scotland. 

Although lie had long renbunced the profeffion of arms, yet when the re~ 
bellion broke Out in 1715, he placed himfelf at'the head of a corps of 
royalifts, prevented, by his prudémt conduct, general Gordon, at the head of 
-1,000 men, fm petietrating intd te Weftern Highlands ; and raifing levies, 
joined the duke of Argyle at Stirling, and was wounded at the battle of 
Dumblain, His: condud was: only a temporary exertion. His 
oe irit confifted isi his parliamentary abilitics, which were very confi- 
de In his ftudy of the law, he had acquiné’ acutene{s of apprehenfion 
and methed gf arrangement. His-{peeches were replete with “folid argu 
ments att keeri obfervations, his Ia was plaig and fluent, and his 
mapner grave and folemn. He cditfteed invariably attached to Sir Ro- 
‘bert Walpole, chiting'shis long adntiniftration, and counteracted, as much 
ay iay'in his power, Ah violence of his brother's politics, when he joined 
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oppofition, In 1725 he had becn nominated keeper of the privy fealy.and 
in 1734, he was made kecper of the great {eal, which office he held till 
his death *. 

Walpole, having thus, by timely conceffjon on one hand, and by a due 
mixture of vigour and moderation on the other, fuppreffed thefe alarm-" 
ing diftufbances in Ireland and Scotland, expreffed, ip a letter to-lord, 
Townfhend, his exultation, his fenfe of the difficulties from which he had 
been relieved, and his refolution to avoid fimilar embarraffments. ‘1 think 
we have once more got Scotland and Ireland quiet, if we take care to keep 
them fo.” 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH: 
1725, 


Diffolution of the Congre/s of Cambray.—Origin and Progrefs of the Union between 
the Emperor and Spain.—Treaty of Vienna.—Affairs of the North.—Alarms 
and Condu& of Englandy—Application to Parliament. 7 


HAVE already obferved, that the quadruple alliance, which was concluded | 
with a view to terminate the difputes between the Empcror and the king 
of Spain, equally difpleafed bath parties. Accordingly both the Emperor and 
Philip obftruéted the fuccefs of the negotiations at the congrefs of Cam- 
bray, where attempts weréMforming, under the mediation of Englandyand 
France, to fettle the final terms of reconciliation between thofe,two powers. 
Befides many other objets in difpyte, the Enapgror was unwilling to re- 
nounce the, eftablifhment of the Ea‘t"Padia company at Oftend, and was ftill 
more reluctant to beftow, according to js promife, the inveftiture of Partha 
and Tufcany on Don Carlos, from’ a, juft apprehenfion, that the fettlement 


*"For many of thefe particu! larg, I am indebted.to the obligi communications of ford 
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fecurity of his dominions in that country. 

Philip no lefs eagerly infifted on the reftitution of Gibraltar, which he 
declared had been promjfed to him, as the price of his acceffion to the qua- 
druple alliance, and retarded his evacuation of Sicily and Sardinia, until 
the inyeftitures of Parma and Tufcany fhould be beftowed on Den Carlos, 
The confequence of this mutual repugnance,te the terms of the quadruple 
alliance, was a private overture, made by Philip to the Emperor, and the 
miffion of Ripperda to Vienna, for.the purpofe of adjufling the conditions 
of their reconciliation. While this fecret negotiation was pending, the re- 
fentment oi Philip and his queen was inflamed by an evcnt which touched 
their affections and interefts int the tenderc{t point, and juftified, in fome 
meafure, the violent proceedings whieh they inftantly adopted. 

One principal motive which had induced Philip to accede to the quadru- 
ple alliance, was the double marriage between lis family and the houfe of 
Orleans. Don Carlos was affianced to Mademoifelte Beaujolois, the fourth 
daughter of the duke of Orleans, and the infanta Maria Therela, daughter of 
Philip, by Elizabeth Farnefe, was betrothed to the king of France.» This 
arrangement was highly advantageous to both the contraétitg parties; for 
as the Infanta was only four years of age, her marriage with Louis the Fif- 
teenth, left the chance of an eventual fucceffion to the grown af France ftilh 
open, to which Philip and his queen, notwithftanding repeated renunciations, 
looked with anxious expectation ; and fhould the young king live to contum- 
mate’ the marriage, the infanta of Spain would become queen of France, and 
thejr defcendants fit on the throne, The regent was no lefs gratified by the 
contemplation of his own advantage refulting from the fame circumftances > 
he confidered the precarious health of the young king, and the infancy of his 
bride, as placing at a‘very remote diftapce the profpedt of a lineal heir # 
and oppofing no obftruction to the hopes he entertained of reigning in his. 
own right, for the fecurity of which,"he ‘depended on the promifed affiftance 
of England. , 

During the life of the duke .of Orleans, the infanta was treated at Paris 
as the future queen ; but after his death, the duke of Bourbon, in compli- 
ance with the general fenfe of the nation, and in conformity to his.own in- 
tereft, fent back the infanta to Spain, and affianced Louis the Fifteenth to 
the daughter of Staniflaus, titular King of Poland. ‘This meafure, howeve: 
juft or neceffary in itfelf, was conducted with fuch want of addrefs and cit- 
cum{pection, that it produced an immediate rupture between France and 
Spain. The abbot de Livry, who was commiffioned to open this delicate 
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Period UI.. buline{S, was ordered to déliver to the king of Spain, letters from Louis the 
47a6tor727. Fifteenth and the duke of Bourbon, explaining, in refj It terms, the reafons. 
“—~—~ which induced them to fend back the infanta. Livry, inftead of fulfilling 

his orders. was no fooner admitted to an auilience, than he threw himfelf on 
his knees, kiffed the king's hands in an agony of defpair, burft into tears, and 
thus betrfyed his errafid before he offered to deliver the letters. Both the 
king and quecn refufed to réMeive them, turned from him with indigna- 
tion, and difmiffed him from their prefence with the greateft marks of ig- 
nominy, On receiving a notification fromm their minifter at Paris, that the 
infanta was to be'teturned, Livry and the French conful were ordered to quit 
Madrid in twenty-nine hours, and Philip publicly declared, that Spain could 
never fhed {ufficient'blood to avenge the infuft offered to his family, 
Refentment On the day which fucceeded the iffumg of theft orders, Philip, in an audi- 
poh wl Pe dience which he gave to the Britifh embaffador *, eftumcrated, in an agony 
Spain, of refentment, all the aggravating circumftances which had accompanied this 
infupportable indignity offered to his daughter; he made the moft bitter 
complaints at the manner in which it had been carried into execution; and 
accufed the duke of Bourbon of having added duplicity to infult. He 
had, they botlt alledged, repeatedly approved the marriage with the infanta, 
had even aflured their minifter at Paris, that the efpoufals fhould be cele- 
brated on the goth ef March; he had made this declaration even after the 
abbot de Livry was commiffioned to notify the refolution of diffolving the 
marriage ; and thea, without waiting for their anfwer, had publifhed the re- 
folution 4 France. The deceit and fraud of this whole proceeding, thoy 
obferved, were fo flagrant as muft render them contemptible in the eyes of all 
Europe, and of their own fubjects, did they not feel the higheft refentment 
at fuch"enormous ingratitude. After thefe expreffions, Philip declared his 
‘determination of feparating himéelé from France fer éver ; he trufted this rer 
folution would not occafion any decreafe in the friendthip of the king of 
England, but rather draw clofer thé’bands of unionand amity. He was deter- 
mined to place his entire friendthip and confidence in ‘him aloneg and declared 
that he fhould order his plenipotentiaries at Gagybray to reject the mediation of 
France, and to fubmit the final fettlement of the points in difpute, between 
him and the Empéror, to the fole mediation of England +. 
Englandre- = This offey was no fooner declined by George the Firft, as injurions to his 
jel We fole alliance with France, than Philip tranMferred his refentment y England, 
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broke up the congrefs of Cambray, andfent immediate orders to baron Rip- Chapter a7. 
perda, to conclude thg terms of a final reconciliation with tht Emperor. 1925. 
Ripperda found an eafy compliance in the Emperor, who had long been 
diffatisfied with George, both as king of England and cleétor of Hanover ; as_ 
king, for his {trict alliance with France, and his refufal to co-operate in ex- 
cluding Don Carlos from the fucceffion of Parma and Tufcany; and as 
elector, for the acquifitiom of Bremen and Verden, and for refufing to pay the 
enormous fine demanded for the inveftiture. * = 
The difputes between Spain and the Emperor, which had fo long embar- Treaty of 
raffed and agitated Europe, and which had been rather heightened than Vieuna, 
compoféd by the congteis of Cambray, were terminated in a few conferences, 
and the two fovereigns, in whofe quarrels fuch a deluge of blood had been 
fhed, and fuch immenfe treafures expended, fuddenly contraéted an alliance 
for the mutual fupport of cdch other's interefts, without the knowledge of 
thofe very powers who had fo long and ineffectually attempted to negotiate 
an accommodation between them. 
This alliance between the Emperor and Spain, concluded at Yfenna, con- 
fifled of three feparate freaties, By the firfl, figned on the goth of Apsil, the 
two fovereigns confirmed the articles of the quadruple alliance. Charles 
the Sixth renounced his pretenfions to the crown of Spain; Philip acknow- 
ledged the Emperor's right to Naples and Sicily, the Milancté, and the Ne- 
therlands, and guarantied the pragmatic fanétion, or the fucceffion to the 
hereditary dominions of the houfe of Auftria, in the female line. . 
In confequence of this fudden union, the new allics were fufpected of Alarms of 
forming the moft ambitious and dangerous projects. It was not credited Ragland: 
that Philip the Fifth would fo eafily have renounced that*juft claim, which 
he could on the Netherlands, Naples, and Milan, fhould the Emperor 
die without iffue mal have guarantied the whole Auftrian fucceffion, in 
the female line, unlefs the Emperor, in return, had promifed fome ecret ar= 
ticles in favoyr of the children of Philip, by Elizabeth Farnefe, who wholly 
governed t bunfels of Spain. Influenced by thefe confiderations, England, 
‘and France were no lefs alarmed at the treaty of Vienna, than offended at the 
infult offered to them as mediating powers, in concluding that allignce with- 
out their interpofition. . Thefe, fufpicions were foon afterwards ftrengthened 
by the indifcreet and violent expreffions of Ripperda; by intelligence from the 
Britifh minifters at Madrid and Paris, and from St. Saphorin, the Britith 
agent at Vitona; they were-confirmed by the immecliate demand of the re- 
ftitution afGibraltar, made by Spain; as the fole and indifpenfable tondition 
of the continuation of peace and commercéwith England. 
it. 
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It foon appeared that a fecond and third treaty had been figned on the 
firft of May. he fecond was a treaty of commerce; and fupported the 
eftablifhment of the Oflend company, which the maritime powers confidered 
a8 contrary to the treaty of Weftphalia, and as involving in its confequences 
the diminution of their Indian tradé. ‘The third ‘was a treaty of mutual de- 
fence ; the two fovereigns guarantied their refpective territories, and engaged 
to fupport each other with all their force, fhould either be attacked ; the king, 
of Spain to fapply fifteen men of war, 15,000 infantry, and 5,000 horfe, 
or ftipulated fubfidies inftead ; the Emperor to’bring into the field 30,000 
footrand 10,000 horfe. 

But befides thefe conditions, reports of other articles were circulated and 
Believed 3 that the Emperor promifed to give in marriage his daughters, the 
two arch ducheffes, to Don Carlos and Don Philip, the two infants of Spain, 
and affift in obtaining by force the reftitution of Gibraltar, if good offices 
would not avail. In addition, it was ftrongly rumoured, and many circum- 
ftances induced the miniflers to belicve, thatearrangements were making to 
place the Pretender upon the throne. 

George the Firft received the notification of the treaty of Vienna, from 
Count Staremberg, the Imperial embaflador, with the greatefl coldnefs, and 
an appearance of the moft perfeét indifference. In an audience, to which 
he was introduced by lord Townfhend, he began by obferving, that on 
the propofal of Ripperda, at Vienna, to commence a feparate treaty, the 
Emperor had replied, that the congrefs of Cambray being eftablifhed for 
the purpofe of fettling the difputes between him and the king of Spain, 
‘under the mediation of Great Britain and France, he did not fee the necef- 
fity of alteting the train of the negofiation. But when Ripperda infifted 
(on the part of Spain) that an attempt fhould be made to coinpofe their dif- 
ferences, the Emperor, refleting on the difficulties derived from the mifun- 
derftanding between Spain and France, and gonfidering that Spain had re- 
jeéted the mediation of France, and'that the king of England had de- 
clined the fole mediation, conceived, that for the promotion “Of the pub- 
lic tranquillity, it was his duty to endeayour to form an amicable coin- 
promife with the king of Spain. This attempt had been crowned with 
fuccefs, the treaty was at length figned ; he was commanded to commu- 
nicate a copy of it tothe king, and Fonfeca, the Imperial minifter 4 Paris, 
was alfo commiffioned to lay another Yptfore the king of France. He ob- 
ferved, that the treaty was im all refpects conformable to the quadruple alli- 
ance, ‘and only regulated thofe points, which remained to ‘be‘adjufted. He 

remarked,’ 
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renfirked, that as the Emperor had bound himfelf by the quadruple alliance, Chapter 37, 
to guarantie the fucceffion to the crowns of England, Prance, and Spain, #725. 
Philip had, in conformity to the dictates of reafon and juftice, confented to 
guarantic the pragmatic fanction. His Imperial majelty, he faid, trafted and 

hoped that the kings of Great Britain and France would alfo guarantie that 

order of fucceffion, by acceding to the treaty ; that with this view, an arti- 

cle was inferted for the admiffidn of thofe powers, who, with the confent 

of the contraéting parties, fhould accede within year, and that the article 

was thus worded, becaufe it was not thought proper to name France, on 

account of the mifunderftanding with Spain. He-particularly {pecified, 

that although the treaty with Spain was figned, yet the Emperor had ofderect 

his plenipotentiaries not to quit Cambray, until the Spanifh minifters had 

taken their departure. Ripperda, he added, had informed the Emperor, that 
fome’points * ftill Seer to be fettled between Spain and England; and the 

king his mafter requefted the Emperor to employ his mediation to that 

effect, To this requeft the Emperor had replied, that if thofe matters: re- 

lated to, and were the confequence of the quadruple alliance, and if the king 

of England approved it, he would willingly, offer his interpofition, but that 
otherwife, he would not interfere. 

The king, after receiving the copy, congratulated the Emperor and king of Reply of the 
Spain on their reconciliation, He then faid, that Spain finding it impoffible king. 
to overcome the impartiality of the mediators, and to induce them to aét 
in contradiction to the quadruple alliance, bad deputed Ripperda with a 
view to form a dire&t accommodation with the court of Vienna; that his 
miffion taking place before the quarrel arofe between France and Spain, 
it.was not to that event, but to the equity and firmnefs of England. and 
France, that the overtures from Spain were to be attributed; that the 

@bopes of fupporting the public tranquillity, and maintaining the faith of 
treaties, hnd induced thé mediating powers to exert themfelves in attempt-~ 
ing to bring the congrefs of Cambray to a happy conclufion, by fettling the 
objects in difpute, between the Emperor and Spain, which were in them~ 
felves fo little interefting’ to the two crowns. He did not take’ the leaft 
notice of the delicacy which the Emperor affected to thew in not being the 
firft to secal his miniffers at Cambray, nor of the demand for acceding to 
the treaty; and be-cancluded by obferving, that in regard:to the offer made by 
Bhe Emperor, of intespofing his affiftance towards adjufting any differences 
between England'and Spain, he did not recolleé&t that any other fubfifted, 
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except fuch as related to commerce, and in thofe there was no occafiog: for 
a mediation *. 

-To the Spanith embaffaaor, when he notified the treaty, the king ex- 
preffed his fatisfaction at the peace, becaufe he was thereby delivered frona 
a difficult and burdenfome mediation; and he added, with a fmile, that 
he hoped the reconciliation would ptove as fincere and durable as the par- 
ties expected +. 

At the moment when the union of the Emperor and Spain threatened the 
fouth of Europe with new difturbances, the tranquillity of the north was in 
danger of being broken by the daring enterprizes of Ruffia, who feemed to 
employ, with great effect, the new afcendancy which fhe had gained as an 
Evuropean power. When Peter the Great had been counteraéted in his at- 
tempts againft Denmark, by the vigorous interpofition of England, he turned 
his views to Sweden, at that time diftracted with the troubles naturally de- 
rived from a difputed fucceffion, declining under the weak adminiftration 
of a fovereign almoft reduced to a cypher by the new conititution, and en- 
fecbled by faétions, natural to a government founded on popular principles, 
and fomented by a turbulent ariftocracy. But he was prevented from taking 
an aétive fhare in the diftuibances of Sweden by the Perfian war, which car- 
ried him from the Baltic to the Cafpian fea. At the conctlufion of the 
campaign, he again turned his thoughts to Denmark and, Sweden. By 
gaining the fenate, he concluded, in oppofition to the king, a defenfive al- 
liance with Sweden for twelve years. The aim of this alliance was levelled 
againft Denmark ; and a fecret article ftipulated, that the contraéting powers 
fhould employ their good offices to obtain the reftitution of Slefwic to the duke 
of Holftein, and if thefe did not fucceed, fhould have recourfe to other mea- 
fures. He alfo refufed to liften to the overtures of. reconciliation with George 


, the Firft offered through the mediation of France and Sweden, unlefs the 


king would bind himfelf to infift on the reftitution of Slefwic. The treaty 
was {carcely figned, when Peter died ; but his wife Catherine, who was raifed 
to the throne by the intrigues and influence of prince Mencilbof, adopted 
all the views of her deceafed hufband, promoted the,caufe of her fon-in-law 
with {till greater warmth, and made vigorous exertions for the purpofe of 
forcing Denmark to accede to her demands. “Thus a new war feemed inevitable, 
‘and preparations were made on all Sdes againfl.an approaching rupture. 

" Every attempt made by France and Eagland, to reconcile thefe jarring 


* Lord:Townthend to. St. Saphorin, May 3-14, 1795. Walpole Papers. 
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iuterefts, failed of fuccé{s. Catherine infifted on the reftitution of Slefwic, Chapter ay. 
‘or an equivalent (which alluded to Bremen and Vehrden) as the indifpenfable 175-5 
condition of her accommodation with Denmark. In vain the fenate ex. “= 
horted her to try the way of negbtiation, and garneftly’befought her, * for 
the eafe and relief of her fubjects, to countermand the chargeable equip: 
ments fle had been pleafed to order in favour of the duke’s pretenfions on 
Slefwic.” In anfwer to thefe exhortations, the emprefs warmly replied, 
* Let not any one of you all, that would be reckoned an honeft fubject, or 
hope to enjoy the leaft (hare of my favour, dare to offer me fugh mean 
fpirited advice. The duke of Holftein ftripped unjuftly of his hereditary 
dominions, took fanétuary in our country, and threw himfelf into the arms 
of my deceafed lord for protection; he is fince contracted to my daughter, 
and is himfelf as dear to me as my own child. I am bound by all the riles 
of henour, as well as the ties of blood, to fee juftice done to that unfortunate 
prince, in whofe caufe I would not {cruple to forego the weaknefs of my fex, 
and even to draw a (word, or to put myfelf at the head of an army: I could 
content myfelf with cloaths to keep me warm, and with bread to eat; but I 
will have you know that my children ought to be, and fhall be treated as 
the offspring of my dear lord, and your fovereign deceafed. Whoever’ of 
you will aid me in this juft caufe of my fon-in-law, fhall be encouraged and 
rewarded ; but whoever dares oppofe it, fhall feel the utmoft weight of my 
difpleafure. If the kings of France and Great Britain are really difpofed to 
help the duke of Holftein in recovering his right, this equipment will facili- 
tate their operations, by intimidating the king of Denmark, and putting 
him to a conftant expence. I know that prince will not be able to reft in 
his bed, nor to keep a fingle thip in his harbours unequipped, as long as he 
fees-that the fleet and gallies of Ruffia, with 50,000 men on poard, can ina 
fortnight's time vifit-him in the very port of Copenhagen. But,Jet France 
and Britain refufe their affiftance to the duke, while I have Sweden and 
Praffia on my fide, Thope he is in no danger of wanting fubfiftence. ‘In 
fhort, it is for my intereft and glory, as well as your's, to convince the world, 
that I have power to fee juftice done tp my family, and that 1 am refolved 
to make ufe of it ; and I know no fuch way of convincing them of this truth, 
as by letting them fee the effects of it with their own eyes.”” 

At the -conchufion-of thefe words, the gave orders, in their prefence, to 
Menchikof and Apraxin, to have the fleet and troops in readinefs by the 
middie of May at their peril ~ 


"Stephen Poyntz to lord Townshend, Stockbolm, May 14, 1725. Walpole Papers. 
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In confequence of thefe refolutions, Spain and the Emperor made ovér- 
tutes to Catherine, which were cordially received. . Lange fums of money 
were remitted from Madnd to Peterfburgh, and plans of offenfive operation 
* were concerted between them. It was reported that the fleet and troops of 
Ruffia were preparing to a&, not only againft Denmarkybut to join Spain and 
the Emperor in their defigns in favour of the Pretender. But none of thefe 
tranfactions had any effeét in difturbing the public tranquillity, or exciting 
the attention of parliament. 

As the embarraffed fituation of foreign affairs, and the profpeét of an ap- 
proaching rupture with the Emperor, Spain, and Ruffia, might render it 
highly neceflary to expend large fums in Secret fervice money; as there 
was no {um appropriated to fuch emergencies, and as the revenues of the 
civil lift, loaded as they were with a large debt, were incapable of affording 
a competent fupply, the minifter was again laid under the neceffity of apply- 
ing to parliament. 

On the 8th of Apnl, a meffage from the king was delivered to the 
houfe, importing that he had been engaged in fome extraordinary expences, 
which he was perfuaded his loyal commons would believe to have been em+ 
ployed, not only for the honour and dignity of the crown, but for the intereft 
and profperity of his people. ‘Fhe report of the treafury ftated the debt at 
£. 508,363, In the debate, it was afferted that fince the civil lift was fet- 
tied, an expence of above £. 90,000 a year had been incurred, which could 
not be forefeen, and confequently not provided for. Parliamentary relief 
having been given ina fimilar cafe three years before, juft and abundant 
matter was fuggefted for parliamentary debates and popular complaints. 
Pulteney was particularly urgent, and commenced on this occafion his public 
oppofition. A compliance with the meflage however was carried by a large 
majority ~ 

. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH: 
4725 


Conclufion and Object of the Treaty of Hanover.—Objeftions of Walpole—Re- 
moved. —Obfervations on whe fecret Articles in the Treaty of Vienna. 


UCH was the fituation of affairs in the north and fouth, when the 


king arrived at Hanover, on the zsth of June. The whole political “ 


horizon was thickly.covered with clouds, which feemed to announce a fu- 
ture tempeft. To difperfe thefe clouds, and to bring back ferenity, feemed 
almoft beyond the power of human prudence. 

Hanover, as the Hague in the time of William, now became the great 
‘centre of intrigue and negotiation, and the cabinet of a Britith fovereigh 
in the heart of Germany, pacified or convulfed Europe. ‘Fhe great obje& 
of Townfhend’s negotiations, was to add vigour to the co-operation of 
France, to gain Pruffia, to detach Sweden from Ruffia, and to form with 
France, and by her concurrence in the north, a counter treaty to that 
of Vienna, which might awe the Emperor and Spain, and prevent the 
princes and circles of the German empire, from aceeding to an alliance, 
which folely regarded the houfe of Auftria, and was wholly unconnected 
with the interefts of Germany. All thefe points were effe€ted with confum- 
mate addrefs. Horace Walpole obtained at Paris the concurrence of France, 
however averfe to adopt vigorous meafures. Townfhend, in a conference at 
Herenhaufen, lured Frederick William, by an offer of guarantying his fuc- 
ceffion to Berg and Juliers, and detached him from Ruffia and Auftria. 
Poyntz, ajded by French and Engfith’ money, fupported the caufe of the 
king of Sweden, depreffed the Ruffian party, and acqaired a majority in the 
fenate favourable to the Englifh intereft. 

In the midft of thefe aufpicious circumftances, a defenfive ailiince Bee 
tween England, France, and Proffia, .was figned on the 3d of September at 
Hanover, from which it is ufually denominated the treaty of Hanover. 
By thethird article, the contraCting parties mutually ftipulated to furnith, 
in cafe of an attack, two months after requifition, England and France 
refpectively 8,000 foot and 4,000 horfe, and Pruffia 3,000 foot and on 
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horfe, or the value in fhips or money. If thefe quotas rere not fufficient, 
they were to agree concerning farther fuccours ; and, in cafe of neceflity, to 
affift the party attacked with all their forces. ;_ 

The treaty of Hanover, like moft defenfive alliances, had two meanings. 
The oftenfible purport aag te guarantic each other's dominions, and the 
treaties of Weftphalia and Oliva. The real purport was to form a ftrong 
alliance in oppofition to the defigns of the Emperor, Spain, and Ruffia, 
and, under the general tenor of guarantying the privileges of, commerce 
in particular, which the contraéting parties actually enjoyed of ought to 
enjoy, as well in as out of Europe,’to compel the Emperor to relinquifh big 
favourite project of eftablifhing the Oftend company, which was confidered 
‘by England and Holland as contrary to the articlés of the treaty of Weft- 
phalia; and to counteraét the attempts which the-Emperor, Spain, and 
Rauflia were accufed of carrying on in favour of the Pretender. 

A copy of the treaty being immediately tranfmitted by lord Townfhend 
to the duke of Newcaftle, was firft communicated confidentially to Sir Ro- 
bert -Walpole ; and by his advice laid before a felect meeting of thofe * 
members of the regency, who weie moft entrufted with the fecrets of the 
cabinet, The 1cfult + of the conference was, an unanimous approbation of 
the contents, and a refolution to fupport the engagements contracted by 
this alliance. The lords juflices in like manner gave their confent ; and im- 
mediate.negotiations wete fet on foot to obtain the acceffion of the United 
Provinces, Sweden, and Denmark, and feveral of the German princes and 
ftates, which was afterwards effected. 

The refeotmeat entertained at Hanover againft the Emperor, is fufi- 
ciently proved by a vifionary fcheme, which the fanguine difpofition of 
Townfhend had conceived for the conqueft and partition of the Auftrian Nex 
therlands, and which he fully enters into and yuftifies, in a confidential let- 
ter $ to Horace Walpole. He was moreover fo fully affured of. its fuccefs, 
that at one time he propofed to divide the conquered provinces between 
England, France, and Holland ; and at another, to transfer them to the! 
elector of Bavaria§. It is moft probable that this wild fcheme, the im- 


* The lord chancellor King, the carl of — + Duke of Newcafile’ to lord Townthend, 
Berkley, firit of the admualty, ati earl September g%, 1725. Cotrefpontence. 
iphin, who was mentioned by the duke! — ¢ Lord Townfhend to Horace. Walpate, 
ef Newcaftle as the only perfan, in the abfence Henover, Augult sn ston Ws a 
Fo the duke of Devonthire, to alow was § Lord Walon . Finch, 7 Na- 
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practicability of which was proved by Horace Walpole in his réply *, was 
never communicated to Walpole, but if communicated, we may be fully 
convinced that it met with no encouragement from a minifter whofe great 
principle it was to avoid as much as poffible all foreign entanglements, and 
not to enter into any war which was not connected with the fecurity of 
England. 

‘Townfhend announced, with great triumph, the fuccefs which attended his 
complicated negotiations, by the conclufion of the treaty of Hanover. in 
a difpatch to Horace Walpole, dated September 3, 1725, he obferves, 
“ T muft now congratulate with you on our having fo fuccefsfully begun a 
work, which, if cultivated and improved as it may be, will check the am- 
, bitious views of the court of Vienna, and fecure the tranquillity of Europe; 
and in order to obtain that great end, no time ought to be loft to engage 
other powers to accede to this treaty.” 

It has been ufually afferted, and echoed from one publication to another, 


that during the reigns of the two firft fovereigns of the houfe of Brunfwic, % 


the helm of government was uniformly fleered by the Hanoverian rudder, 
and that the interefts of Great Britain were wholly facrificed to the interefts 
of the king’s dominions in Germany. But no tranfaétion has been more ve- 
hemently arraigned as a dereliétion of national honour, than this treaty, 
upon which lord Chefterfield has faid +, ‘ that Hanover rode triumphant on 
the fhoulders of England ;” and lord Chatham, in his energetic language, obs 
ferved, that “ it was a treaty, the tendency of which is difcovered in the name; 
atreaty by which we difunited ourfelves from Auftria, deftroyed that building 
which we now may perhaps endeavour without fuccefs to raife again, and 
weakened the only power which it was our intereft to ftrengthén.” 4 may, 
perhaps, feem prefumptuous to affirm, in oppofition to thefe refpeGtable opi- 
nions, that there was no event fince the acceffion of the houfe of Brunfwic, 
in which the interefts of Hanover‘were more facrificed to thofe of Eng- 
fand, than in this very treaty, which then raifed fach an outcry againft 
the Willpole adminiftration, and which {till affords a theme for political 
oblogu' 

hy “s firft place it may be obferved, that, re in this treaty the interefts of 
England were wholly facrificed to thofe of Hanover, evident proofs of thdp faa 
woyld be traced from the condust of the king and his German minifters. We 
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fhould find them uniformly promoting that alliance, uniformly concurring iu 
vigorous meafures againft the houfe of Atuftria; but the contrary is the fad. 
The king himfelf oppofed the Hanover treaty, and objeéted to all vigorous 
proceedings againft the Emperor, from a.dread of being put under the ban of 
the empire *, and from a tender concern for his electorate, which was threatened 
with an immediate invafion ; nor was he induced to'fanétion the meafures of 
the Britifh cabinet, until he was perfuaded that, even fhould a rupture with 
the Empefor enfue, his German dominions wéuld fot be expofed to aa 
attack, becaufe it would only be a naval war, and hoftilities would be prin- 


, Cipally confined to the Welt Indies +; and that in all events, fupported by 


the united arms of France and England, he would have no caufe of appre- 
hepfon f. 

The treaty was highly difpleafing tothe German minifters, who, alarmed 
at the repeated menaces of the Imperial court, loudly exclaimed, that the 
king was expofing his Hanoverian dominions to the vengeance of the head 
of the empire, for the fake only of a few branches of the Englith trade. 
They accordingly renewed their efforts againft Townfhend and Walpole, 
leagued with oppofition, and caballed with thofe foreign powers who were 
inimical to the Englith cabinet. 

We now find the Emperor, with whom the Hanoverians are faid to have 
been conftantly at’ variance during the whole reign of George the Firft, 
courting that very party; we fee his confidential minifters exprefling hopes 
of their affiftance to counterad the Aofile intentions of the Engiyh cabinet ; 
lamenting, in moft pathetic terms, the overthrow of that influence, which 
vis held forth as unfavourable to the Imperial intereft, and cabajling with 
‘Bothmar, aid Fabricius, the king’s chambellan; we trace the emprefs of 
Germany correfponding with the duchefs of Kendal, for the purpofe of in- 
fufing pacific fentiments into the king. 5 

, Another motive, which had certainly no connection with Hanoverian 
politics, and was folely denved front a due confideration of England 
alone, is thus detailed in the report of the treaty of Vienna: “+ ‘The'Em- 
ptror has ‘long been*defiroys to have a naval force, and though his 
endeavours in Italy haye hitherto proved fruitlels, becaufe nothing gan 
produce navigation but trade, yet fhould the Oftend company go on with 
fuccels, by the natural courfe of things, the Eymperor will in time haye a 
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naval force @n the coaft of Flanders, which may prove much more inconve- 
nient to us hereafter, than a fleet in the Mediterranean or Adriatic {eas ; and 
there are-many reafons why we fhould be extremely jealous of the increafe of 
fhipping in the hands of a popifh prince. The command of the feas has 
frequently paft from one nation to another ; and though Great Britain has 
continued longer in poffeffion of the fuperiority than perhaps any other 
nation ever did, yet all human affairs are fubject to great viciffitudes. We 
have feen one confidérable maritime power cftablifhed in the north in our 
memory ; Spain Jikewife was in a fair way to make,a figure at fea not long 
ago, and perhaps may do fo ftill; but the proteftant intereft at fea is de- 
clining. The Dane and the Swede are no longer confiderable in the Baltic, 
and there is reafon to apprehend, that the Dutch naval force is not at prefent 
upon @ very good foot ®,”” 

Thus then, { have endeavoured to fhew that this treaty was not direéted 
by the ited of Hanover, but diametrically oppofed them; that it was 
wholly an Englith treaty in every thing, but the name; and that the motive 
which gave rife to it, was the protection and preferyation of Britifh com- 
merce, Britifh poffefins, and Britifh government. Its determinate objects 
were, the preférvation of Gibraltar, the abolition of the Oftend company, 
and, if credit may be given to the fuppofed fecret articles in the treaty of 
Vienna, the fruftratiog of the plan for reftoring the Pretender. 

In thus’ attempting to explain the motives which led to the formation of 
the treaty of Hanover, I am not juftifying Sir Robert Walpole, for he never 
entirely approved that alliance ; he always thought that the king and Townf- 
hend were too much alarmed with the exaggerated rumours and apprehen- 
fions of diftant evils; he was of opinion, that milder meafures might have 
been purfied with greater probability of fuccefs. He ftrongly objected to 
one part of their proceedings ; that while they were anxious to gain allies ori 
the fide of Germany, they neglected to fecure Portugal, the advantages of 
whofe friendfhip, in cafe of a rupture with Spain, were incalculably great ; 
and he did not hefitate to deliver his opinion, however contrary to the fenti- 
ments of the king, and his brother-in-law, with that franknefs to which he 
was always accuftomed, He remonftrated, in the ftrongeft manner, again{t 
the large futns of money required for gaining Sweden, and when lord Townf- 
hend, in the name of the king, demanded £. 100,000 for that purpofe, he 
ventyred to declare. that it was fo large a demand, as could not be legally 
fupplied by any other method than from the civil lift; and that £. 50,000 
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Period IMT. was as much as that could furnifh, without the greatefl difficultics, and _ 

4729103727. trafted that no more would be drawn for. He thought Townfhend too 
precipitate in concluding the treaty ; -hinted his doubts whether the empref& 
of Ruffia had any ferious intention to invade England, and ftrongly oppofed 
the fcarching or laying an embargo on the Ruffian fhips, which Townfhend 
{ufpected were employed in conveying arms and ammunition to the difaffe- 
ed in Scotland, or Ireland. 

He was alfo diffatisfied with lord Townfhend for having concealed the 
negotiation which terminated in the treaty of Hanover, until it was entirely 
concluded. He doubted the fincerity of France, and fufpe@ed (what really 
happened) that fhe would evade paying her fhare of the fubfidies, and that 
therefore the principal burthen of the expence would fall on England. He 
was aygrfe to enter upon meafures which might tend to diminifh the force 
of the houfe of Auftria, whom he had always confidered as the natural ally 
of England, and the bulwark againft the ambitious defigns of France, when- 
ever an union with Spain fhould be re-eflablifhed, and their finances be re- 
covered from the exhaufied ftate to which they had been reduced by the 
war of the Spanith fucceffion, and the fatal effects of tha, Miffifippi {cheme, 

He declared, in the moft pofitive terms, that if a war was to be under- 
taken, which he moft heartily deprecated, 1t was abfolutely neceffary to con- 
vince the nation, that an invafion by a foreign power, or an cvident defign of 
an invafion, the fupport of the Pretender, and the caufe of the Proteftant 
fucceffion, were the principal motives that compelled the king to part with 
that peace and tranquillity which had been attended with fuch lafting and 

Motives for. happy effects. But from the moment that there appeared to him any dangey 
fopporting it- OF an invafion in favour of the Pretender, however remote and diftant, he 
caught the alarm. He became not Iefs anxious than his brother minifter to 
adopt meafures of defence, and to prepare for hoflilities ;_yet he continued 
fo truc to his fyftem, that, during the complicated negotiations which follow- 
ed the treaty of Hanover, he inveighed againfl precipitate meafures, and in- 
variably recommended caution and forbearance. He was, in fact, fo very 
anxious to prevent a rupture with the Emperor, that he availed himfelf 
of the pacific fentiments of the duchefs of Kendal *, to countera&, by 
her influence over the king, the more violent and hoftile refolutions of 
Townfhend, who fupported the neceffity of vigorous meafures. 
ee ae tlee It was obferved by the late earl of Hardwicke +, that the merits of the 
of. Vienna” treaty of Hanover, entirely ret on the ftill undetermined points, whether 
a : 
* Correfpondence. + Hardwicke Papen. 
the 
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the courts of Vienna and Madrid intended onl¥ to compofe their own quar- Chapter 28, 
rels, or alfo to take Gibraltar, and to impofe the Pretender on England, As 1725. 
thefe yet undecided points ftill exercife the fagacity, and give full {cope to 
the conjectures of native and foreign hiftorians, I fhall here obféryg, that the 
papers and documents fubmitted to my infpection, fully difplay the proofs on 
which the reality of*the fecret articles was formed, and which produged the 
public declarations of the king and minifters in parliament, that the Emperor 
and king of Spain propofed to attempt the recovery of Gibraltar, and the 
reftoration of the Pretender. From a candid review and comparifon of thefe ace 
counts, we may draw this inference, that the king of Spain, urged by refent- 
ment, ambition, and interefi, was ferious in his refolution to extort the 
ceffion of Gibraltar and Minorca, at all events ; was prepared to employ his 
whole force againft England to reflore the Pretender; and that he fully de- 
pended on the co-operation of the Emperor, to whom he fent, in four 
teen months, 1,340,000 piftoles; and would have remitted more, had the 
galleons arrived. To thefe facts, may be added the frequent conferences of 
Ormond and Liria, fon of the duke of Berwick, with the Spanith, Imperial, 
and Ruftian minifters ; the plan of an invafion given in by Liria ; the affem- 
bling of troops on the coaft of Gallicia; the engagement of officers for the 
Pretender’s fervice; the redemption of the fands of arms which the"Pre- , 
tender had pawned at Cadiz; the diftinguifhed reception of the duke of 
Wharton, as agent of the Pretender, with the enfigns of the garter, by him 
recently conferred; and his miffion to Vienna for the purpofe of concerting a 
plan of operation. At this crifis, the Britifh embaffador was treated with flight 
and indignity ; he was, to ufe his own expreffion, avoided by the grandees like 
a peftilence, The Jacobite air, “ The king thall enjoy his own again,” was 
infultingly played at court, and the duke of Liria did not {cruple to declare, ' 
that he hoped it would foon be a crime in Spain to mention George the 
Firft as king of England 

But a diftinétion has been made betwecn the king of Spain and the Em- 
peror, on whofe behalf it has been afferted, that fome reports were afterwards 
found to have been exaggerated, and fome imputed projects never, intended to 
be carried into execution. The Empetér himfelf pofitively denied that he had 
ever entertained ferious defigns of affifting the Pretender, and declared that he 
had only lured the queen of Spain with the hopes of giving his daughters in mar- 
tiage to her two fons, ‘which he never meant to realize. Yet at the time there 
were ftrong reafons to believe that he encouraged the Pretehder and his agents. 


© M. Stanhope’s difpatches from Spain, 1725. Harrington and Walpole Papers. See Cor- 
refpondence, Article Ripperda. Py tee _ 
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The Emperor's great objet was to eftablifh the Oftend company, and to 
obtain the guarantee of the pragmatic fanction, which England and Frince 
declined, and with that view, to force George the Firft to a compliance, by 
affe€ting tg co-operate with Spain in favousy@f the Pretender, and by threaten- 
ing an invafion of the electorate of Hanover. Yet there were fufficient 
appearances to juftify the apprehenfions of the king, and toinduce him to 
believe that the Emperor was fincere in his defigns of joining Spain with all 
his‘forces, and that he would only be deterred"by a counter-alliance. Rip- 
perda faid publicly, that by this clofe union of Spain sand Auftria, the 
two fovereigns would avenge the infults they had received; and the partifans 
of the Emperor boafted, that as he was no longer alarmed for Italy, there 
was no power in the empire who could venture tg oppofe the dictates of their 
matter in matters of religion or otherwife*, The Auftrian minifter ptiblicly 
lpafted, that the Emperor would give laws to Europe; that he weuld now 
poflefs the fole and entire direction of the court of Spain, and that‘In future 
the king mutt be obliged to him for the continuance of the harmony be- 
tween England and Spain, and for the {ecurity of the commercial advantages 
flipulated with thai crown-+. Count Sinzendorf alfo faid to Petkum, “ Let 
the king take care of himfelf, for we know that the people of England are 
begifining tobe tired of him.” The Emperor was weak enoughto make 
an urttonftitutional diftinétion between the king and parliament, and boafted 
to count Oropoffa, that by offering to the parliament the exclufive commerce 


“to Spain and the Indies, he fhould not only obtain the reftitution of Gib- 


raltar, but feduce England from France. “* My minifters,"* he added, “ are 
“ unanimous; I am defirous to fayour the people and commerce of England; 
but Gibraltar and Minorca mutt firft be reftoted .”" As the Emperor was 
at this time known to govern the councils of the court of Madrid, and the 
ftréteft_ union appeared to be maintained between them, it was not poffible 
for minifters to diflinguifh between his, profeffions and intentions; nor docs 
a fubfequent ayowal of duplicity on his part,.inculpate thofe who, acting 
under the impulfe of opinions fo well founded, formed jwhich de- 
terred the king of Spain and his allies from exexting th im the -exe- 
cufion of thofe projects, which, # ace accompanied with fuccéfs, might 
have been purfiied to an extent nat originally intended by the Emperor, 
Such were the gréunds of alarm which induced Walpole, though #ot to ap- 


prove the proceedings in all refpects, yet.to juftify and to {upport the treaty 
in parliament. 


© St. Saphorin to lord Townfhend, Vienna, 11th May 1725. 
+ Duke of Newcaftle to Mr. Stanhope, May 4th, 1725, 0. 8. 
t St. Saphorin to lord Townshend, Vienna, May 30th, 1725. 
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The King's dangerous Paffage to England.—Tis Treaty of Hanover approved by 
” Parliament, and vigorous Meafures adopted:-—Public Indignation againft the 

Emperor —Walpole’s pacific Views.—Preliminaries agreed to by the Emperor 
—and Spain—The King departs for Hanover, 


HE prefence of the king being now neceffary in England, for the pur- 

pote of laying the treaty before parliament, he quitted Hanover on the 
2gth of December, and after a fhort ftay in Holland, embarked at Helvoet~ 
fluys, on the 1{t of Jénuary, O'S. at onte in the afternoon ; and after a violent 
ftorm, which continued three days, during which ht was expofed to inyni-” 
nent danger, he landed on the 3d at Rye. Tothe king's efcape, the author 
of the Night Thoughts alludes in his feventh Satire, which concludes with 
a high eulogium on Sir Robert Walpole. 


While fea and air, great Brunfwick ! fhook our-ftate, 
And {ported with our king's and kingdom’s fate, 
‘Depriv’d of what the Jov'd, and prefs'd by fear 
Of ever lofing what the held moft dear; 
‘How did Britannia, like Achilles weep, 
And tell her forrows to the kindred deep !* 
Hang o’er the floods, and, in devotion warm, 
Strive, for thee, with the furge, and fight the ftorm ! 
What feit thy ‘Walpole, paot of the realm ! 
Our Palimurus flept not at the helm. 
His eyes ne’er clofed, long fincéenured to wake, 
And outwatch every Mar for Brunfwick's fake : 
By thwarting paffiowé'toft, by cares oppreft, 
He found the tempoft piQur'd in his breaft. 
But sow, what joys that Bloom of heart-difpel, 
No powers of language—but his own can tell ; 
His own, which nature and the graces form, 
At will to caife or huh the cfvi/ ftorm. ‘ 
he, 
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Peridd 11, © The fpeech fromi-the throne was penned with great addre(s, and well cal- 
x7a0to1727, culated to prodyce an impreffive effet, It ftated, that the diftreffed condi- 
\—~— tion of the pioteftants abroad, the engagements contratted by certain powers, 
ae 30th which feemed to lay the fountlation of new difturbances in Europe, and to 

Breech from threaten his fubycéts with the lof of their moft advantageous trade, had obliged 
thethione., the king to conclude a defenfve alliance with France and Proffia, and to 
invite the States General and @pher powers to accede, with a view to {e- 
cure their rights and privileges and preferve the peace and balance of Eu- 
rope. It adverted to the machinations of the diffaffeéted party, in fa- 
vour of the Pretender; and after urging the neceffity of placing the king- 
dom in a poflure of defence, concluded in the true {puit of the preventive 
and pacific {yftem adopted by the minifter. ‘ When the world fhall €e, 
that you.will nog fiffer the Britifh crown and nation to be menaced and in- 
fulted, thofe, who moft envy the prefent happinefs and tranquillity of this 
kingdom, and art endeavouring to make us Tubferyient to their ambition, 
will confider their own intergft and circumflances, before they make any at- 
tempt upon {o brave a people, ftrengthened and fupported by prudent and 
powerful alliances; and, though defirous to preferve the peace, able and 
ready to defend themfelves again{t the efforts of all aggreffors, Such refolu- 
tions, and fuch meafures, timely taken, Iam fatisfied, are the moft effectual 
means of preventing a war, saul continuing to us the bleffings of peace and 
profperity *.” 
Polteney in Addreffes, i in conformity with the fpeech, were prefented by both houfes, to 
eppodtion, — fupport the king againft all attempts: to difturb the public repofe: And 
the commons imbiediately proceeded fo confider of ‘& fupply. On the pro- 
pofal for continuing the fame number of men.as were maintained in the lat 
January 28th. year, a motion of Shippen, to reduce the 4,000 men, was negatived without 
February oth. a divifion, and the original queftion varried. Another being made by Pulte- 
ney, for a committee to ftate the public debts, from 1714 to 1725, Wal- 
pole objected to it as unfeafonable asd prepotisrous, and calculated to give a 
dangerous wound to public.creditywhen themonjedimen werg too much alarmed 
with the appearances of an epprpsching war; and, urged, that in the prefent 
pofture of affairs, the commons could not bettep-exprefs their love to their 
country, than by folfilling their. promifes, aml saifing the neceffary fupplies, 
for the purpofe-of enabling the king,'to make,,gopd « his late engagements, 
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difgppointing the hopes of the difaffedted, and refenting any infults which 
might be offered to his crown and dignity. Barnard, member for London, 
having confirmed the ftatemes.t of the minifler, and obferved that ftocks had 
already fallen 12 or 14 per cent.; hts remarks made a deep impreffion on the 
houfe ; and the motion was negativ.d by 262 againft 89. 

The treaty of Hanover was prefented to the houfe of commons by Sir 
Robert Walpole, but “he did not take any active part on that occafion. 
The bufinefs of the day was principally fupported by his brother Horace 
Walpole, who opened the debate with a very able fpeech, in which he 
gave, a detail of the {tate of affairs in Europe, from the peace of Utrecht to 
that time; dwelt on the dangerous confeguences which might  refult 
from the union of Spain and the Emperor, and endeavoured to prove the 
neceflity of the treaty farmed at Hanover, between England, France, and 
Pruffia, as being the only method of counteracting the ambitious defigns of 
thofe two fovercigns, preferving the tranquillity of Europe, reftoring the ba- 
Jance of power, and fecuring the trade and commerce of England. 

The oppofition, with great art, condemned the treaty, as being made folely 
with a view to Hanover, and as likely to engage the nation ina war for the 
defence of the king’s dominions in Germany, contrary to the article in the 
ad for limiting the crown in the proteftant line, which being the bafis of the 
adt of fettlement, was become part of the conftitution, and therefore ought 
to be held facred and inviolable. The obje€tion was well anfwered by Henry 
Pelham, “ That the true meaning and intent of that limitation, was not 
wholly and for eyer to deprive his majefty’s forcign dominions of any affift- 
ance from this nation; for if fo, the king in that refpeét would be in a worle 

es condition upon his acceffion to the Britith throne, than he was before; but 
only to'reftrain the fovereign for the future, from engaging the nation, at 
his pleafure, in a war for the defence of any dominions not bélonging to the 
crown of England, without the confent of parliament, to whom the legifla- 
turé wilely left to judge and defermine, whether fuch a war was juft and 
neceffary or no? That for his own part, he was fully of opinion, that if in the 
prefent juncture, his foreign dominions fhould be attacked or infulted, this 
nation ought to fupport the King | againft all his encmics *.”” 

The only thare Walpole took in this debate, was in reply to Pulteney, who 
fpoke’ againft the motion, and fuggefted that the backwardne(s of the Em- 
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peror in granting the inveftiture of Bremen and Verden might have 
one motive for the late ‘meafures ;*obferved,’ “ that the king might! 
ago have received the inveftiture, if! he would Have confented ta pay the os 
orbitent fees demanded on that occafion.” An addrefs, moved by Pelham, 
was caftied in the affirmative, by 285 againft tog; and the fame trium- 
phant majority voted an extraordinary fupply, an increafe of feamen, and 
teftified their hearty concurrence to fupport government in the molt vigor ‘ous 
reafures, 

This {effidn, in which {carcely any oppofit) tjon was Wiade to the meafures of 
government, was clofed on the 24th of May"by prorogation ; when'the king, 
after returning his hearty thanks for their attention and zeal, and extolling their 
fpirit and refolution, concluded, “ The conftant employment of my thoughts, 
anc the moft earneft withes of my heart, tend wholly to the fecuring to my 
fubjeéts their juft rights and advantages, and to the preferving to them and 
to all Europe, the enjoyment of a fafe end honourable peace: and I muft 
not conclude without giving you the flrongeft affurances, that the particular 
confidence you have placed in me, fhall be made ufe of in“fuch 4 manner 
only, as may moft effectually conduce to the attaining thofe good and great 
purpofes *,"” 

In confequence of this effufion of parliamentary zeal, the moft active pre- 
parations for commencing or preventing hoftilities were made, in concert 
with France. The firit “efforts were directed to the Nerth, as to the pomt 
which appeared moft dangerous gnd alarming, For it required no great pe- 
netration to forefce, that if Roudifwpuld either bribe or awe Sweden into com- 
pliapce, Deamark would not be able tofefift the combination of thefe two 
powers... A Ruffian {quadron riding in the port of Gotheburg, in conjunc- 
tion with the Swedifh fleet, would keep Gitat Britain in continuat ‘alarms, 
by threatening her with an immediate invaGion, and be ready to co-operate 
with the Emperor and Spain. The golden fhowers poured mh Sweden 
from France and England, overcame’ the Holftein and Ruffian party, 
and Sweden prepared, on the firft appearance of the Englifh ‘on, to 
renounce the alliance with Ruffia, and té receive the Hanoverian allies 
with open arms. The {qvadron feut #o the Baltic under the coi 
of Sir Charles Wager, effected the purpo! pole fot which it was equipped: 
it inkpi Denmark qith confidence; enabled Sweden to secgd; from 
‘its alliance with Ruffia, and to accede to' the treaty of Hanover; it com- 
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pelled the emprefs Catherine to renounce her hoftile attempts in favour of 
the duke of Holftein ; and though the afterwards concluded a formal alliance 
with the Emperor, yet it was not attended with any material effects. 
Threatened with an attack from the united arms of France, England, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, who had acceded to the treaty of Hanover, 
and finding herfelf not likely to receive any effectual affiftance from her ally 
the Emperor, who, though he had feduced Pruffia from the Hanover allies,- 
had been foiled in his attempts to gain the princes and circles of the 
empire, her impotent refentment fubfided at the gear approach of danger, 
and her fleet quietly remained in her ports, without vewuring to oppofe the 
Britifh fquadron. 

Thefe vigorous meafures in the North, which detached Sweden from 
Ruffia, and prevented all concert between the Emperor and Catherine, ef- 
fected the moft difficult part of the bufinefs, and were a prelude to the 
fuccefsful iffue of the exertions againft Spain and the Emperor, The 
haughty and reftlefs ambition of Spain had roufed up the {pirit of the Britifh 
nation, but ftrong prejudices in favour of the houte of Auftria prevailed i in 
England. The Em/€ror had many partizans, and cven Walpole was in- 
clined not to pufh matters yigoroufly againgt him, but the imprudence of 
the Emperor deftroyed thefe favourable impreffions. 

This year gave birth to two events of great importance, which occurred 
nearly at the fame period, the fall of Ripperda, and the dilgrace of the duke 
of Bourbon, The fall of Ripperda$ of which a full account is given in a 
fubfequent chapter, was unfavourable to the interefts of England. On his 
difgrace, he took refuge in the houfé of the Britifh embaflador, where he 
was arrefted by command of the king of Spain. Stanhope complained of 
the violation of the law of nations, and was warmly fupported by the foreign 
minifters. The Spanith cabinet tendered excufes; memorials and counter 
memorials paffed between the two courts ; the mifunderftanding was increafed, 
and Philip made vaft' preparations by fea and land, which were evidently de- 
figned fot the fiege of Gibraltar *. 

The difgrace of the duke of Bourbon was received at the courts of Madrid 
and Vienna.with the higheft tranfports of joy, as a fure prelude to the 
feparation of France from England, and reconciliation with Spain, The 
elevation of Fleury was hailed by the Jacobites as the beginning of a new 
zra, and the certain forerunner of a fuccefsful attempt to place the Pre- 
tender on the throne, by the united arms of France, Spain, and Auftria; but 
the addrefs of Horace Walpole, who had fecured his confidence, prevailed 
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on the new minifter to maintain the union, and to ratify the engagements 
{pecified in the treaty of Hanover, Wisile the oppofition in England induf- 
tsioufly circulated reports, that the cabinet was duped by Fleury, the Frencly 
party hoflile to his meafures, and the queen of Spain, declared that Fleury 
was a coward, and wholly governed by that herctic Horace “Walpole *. 

The parliament affembled the 17th of January 1727, and the king in his 
fpecch from the throne obferved, that he had received information from dif- 
ferent parts, on which he could entirely depend, that the placing the Pres 
tender upon the throne-ef this kingdom was one of the articles of the fe- 
eret engagements ; @nd if time fhould evince, that the giving up the trade 
of this nation to one power, and Gibraltar and Port Mahon to another, is 
made the price and reward of impofing upon this kingdom a Popifh Pre- 
tender, what indignation muft this raife in the breaft of every proteftant Bri- 
ton+! This whole {peech is fingululy full aud explicit, and in length ex- 
ceeds all others, which, fince. the cevoygtion, had been delivered from the 
throne. The conclufion peculiarly animated and impreffive : “ If preerving & 
due balance of power in Europe ; if defending the poffeffions of the crown 
of Great Britain, of infinite advantage and fecurity t our trade and com- 
merce ;. if fupporting that trade and commerce againft dangerous and un+ 
Jawful encroachments; and if the prefent eftablifhment, the religion, liber+ 
ties, and properties of a proteftant people, are any longer confiderations 
worthy of the care and attention of a Britith parliament; I need fay no 
More to incite my loyal and faithful houfes of parliament. to exert thems 
felves in the defence of all that is dear and valuable to them,”” 

The zeal and indignation raifed by this {peech was fo great, that the ad- 
drefs of thanks was carried by a majority of 251 againft 81; and the com- 
mons proved, that the warm terms in which they conveyed their approba- 
tion of the meatures which had been purfued, were not confined to mere 
form. Twenty thoufand feamen wetee unanimoufly voted ; the army was 
augmented to 26,000 men, and the fupplies demanded forthe fervice of the 
curfent year, were voted without the leaft oppofition. The public indigna- 
tion, excited by the peremptory demand ofthe reftitytion of Gibraltar, and 
the fecret articles in: the treaty of Vienna, which, according to the pofitive 
declarations of the king and -his minifters, related to the Pretender, was {till 
farther increafed by the imprudent conduét of Palm, the Imperial minifter 
at London. Cabailing with the Hanoverian minifters, and confiding in the 
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counfels of oppofition, he advifed the Emperor, ina letter which fell into the 
hands of the minifters, to make a public declaration, that the affertions con- 
tained in the fpeech were falfe *. 

Guided by this imprudent advice, the Emperor, who was wholly unac- 
quainted with the principles of the Englith conftitution, ordered Palm to 
prefent a memorial to the king, In this memorial, the Imperial minifter, 
after refleéting on the fpeech, and after denying, in his mafter’s name, in the 
moft folemn manner, the exiftence of any fecret articles, concluded in thefe 
words: * Which things being thus, the injury offered’to truth, the honour 
and dignity of his facred Imperial and Catholic majefty require, that they 
fhould be expofed to your majefty, to the kingdom of Great Britain, and to 
the whole world: and his facted Imperial majeity demands that reparation 
which is due to him by all manner of right, for the great injuries which have 
been done him by thefe many imputations +.” _ 

This memorial was printed and circulated, and was accompanied with a 
letter from the Imperial chancellor, count Zinzendorff, chjoining Palm to 
publith it, that the whole nation might be acquainted with it {. The in- 
temperate Janguage ufed in thefe papers, and the indiferetion of diftinguifh- 
ing between the king and his fubjects, and of appealing from the throne to 
the nation, excited the jufl refentment of parliament. The memorial being 
fubmitted to the houfe of commons, not only thofe who fupported govern- 
ment, but even Pulteney, Sir William Wyndham, Shippen, and the leading 
members in oppofition, agreed in expreffing the higheft indignation at. this 
affront offered to the crown, and ftrongly reprobated the audacioufnefS of the 
Imperial minifter, The whole houfe unanimoufly adopted the addrefs drawn 
up by Walpole, “ To exprefs the higheft refentment at the affront and 
indignity offered to his moft facred majefty, by the memorial delivered by 
Monfieur de Palm, the Emperor's refident, and at his infolence*in print- 
ing and difperfing the fame throughout the kingdom; to declare ther 
utmoft abhorrence of this audaciéus manner of appealing to the people 
againtt his majefty ; and their deteftation of the prefumptuous and vain at- 
tempt of endeavouring to in{til into the minds of any of his majefly’s faith- 
ful fubje&ts, the leaft diftruft or diffidence in his moft facred royal word ; to 
return his majefty the thanks of this houfe, for his care and vigilance, in 
difcovering the fecret and pernicious defigns of his enemies, and his goodnefs 
in commapicating ## his parliament the dangers that threatened this king- 
dom; and to affure his majefty, that the houfe would ftand by and fupport 
Aim againft all open and fecret enemies, both at home and abroad; and 
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effectually defeat the expectations of all fuch as may have in any manner 
countenanced, encouraged, or abetted the diflurbers of the public tranquil- 
lity in this extravagant infult upon his majefty, or flattered them with hopes, 
that an obftinate perfeverance in their deftructive meafures, could ftagger 
the firmnels of the Bnitifh nation, in vindication of his majefty’s honour, and 
the derence of their rights and privileges *.” 

Soon after the prefentation of this addrefs, Palm was commanded to leave 
the kingdom ; the Britith refident at Vienna quitted the Imperial dominions; 
and as the Spanith minifler had previoufly taken an abrupt departure, a rup- 
ture with Spain and the Emperor appeared to be ufavoiduble. The moft 
aétive preparations were made on all fides; Spain commenced hoftilities 
by the fiege of Gibraltar, and expeéted to be feconded by the whole force 
of the houfe of Aufiria. A bloody war would have been the confequence 
of this attack, had the Emperor fulfilled the treaty of Vienna; or had Eng- 
Jand and Fiance inflantly directed their whole force again{t the reftlefs and 
ambitious court‘of Madrid. Fortunately, the pacific fentiments of Walpole 
and Fleury began to operate on the affairs of Europe, and the government 
of England exhibited a f{triking inftance of vigour and moderation ; of vigour 
in the preparations for war, and of moderation in fufpending the blow, at the 
very moment in which it was ready to ftrike with effect. 

Walpole dreaded the interruption of our commerce with Spain, which at 
that time formed the moft extenfive branches of the national trade, and with 
that view {trained every nerve to infufe fentiments of reconciliation into the 
Britith cabinet. Hence the inftruétions + of admiral Hofier, who had been 
fent on an expedition to the Spanith Weft Indics, enjoined him in the 
ftrongeft manner not to commit holtilities ; hence England allo declined the 
offir of France, to confider the attack of Gibraltar as a ca/us federis, from 
an apprehenfion Kft the wailike interpofition of France fhould contribute 
to the diffufion of hoftilities ; hence, notwithftanding the infult offeied to the 
king and nation by the Emperor, through the medium of his minifter, over- 
tures of accommodation were gladly received through the mediation of 
France, i i 

When the Emperor fo grofély infulted the king and the nation by the 
memorial of Palm, he conceived the moft fanguine expectations of having 
formed a confederacy ftrong enough to oppofe the allies of Hanover, He 
had feduced the king of Pruffia from the treaty of Hanover; he ged already 
gained the clectors of Mentz, Treves, Cologne, and Palatine; fecured the 
neutrality of the Saxons, and even prevailed on the duke of Brunfwic Wol- 
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fenbuttle, to admit an Auftrian garrifon into Brunfwic, from whence he Chapter 29+ 
might eafily make an irruption into Hanover. He had concluded a fridt 1725101727 
alliance with the, Czarina, and colleéted an army of 30,000 men, ready to Sy 
march from the Netherlands to the invafion of Holland. 

But the meafures adopted in oppofition to thefe hoflile defigns, difcon- Separate 
certed his views ; 20,000 Danes, and 12,000 Swedes, were fubfidifed by Hare 
England and France; 12,000 Heffians tak@& into Englith pay; and a French 7 
army was collecting on the frontiers of Germany. The death of the Czarina, in 1727 
May, deprived the Emperor of axpowerful ally ; the king of Pruffia began to 
waver; the princes and circles of Germany refufed to confider the caule of 
the houfe of Auftria as the caufe of the empire; and as the king of Spain 
was unable to fupply him with thof large fums of monéy, which the un- 
bounded promifes of Ripperda had led him to expeét, Charles found him-  Difiitfed in 
{elf unable to refift-the powerful combination againft him. He facrificed M1726. 
Spain to his own fafety ; and after a thort negotiation commenced by the 
Pope, and continued thiough the mediation of France, he figned at Paris, 
on the 31ft of May, in his own name, and in that of Spain, the prelimi- 
naries of peace with England, France, and Holland. He agreed to fufpend 
the charter of the Oftend company for feven years; confirmed all the treatics 
in force anterior to 1725, and confentcd to fubmit to a general congrefs 
the termination of the difputes fubfifting between the allies of Hanover and 
Vienna. 

Philip the Fifth having, in confequence of his difagreement with France, Synin forced 
no minifter at Paris, the preliminaries were figned at Viermg in the begin- ‘ «cede. 
ning of June, by the duke of Bournonville, the Spanifh embaffador ; the 
fifth article declaring that they flould be executed immediately after 
the fignature by the Emperor and the allies, and by Spain cight days 
after the king of Spain had received them figned. In confequence of this 
agreement, George the Firft iffued orders to lord Portmore, governor of 
Gibraltar, and his admirals, both on? the coafts of Spain, and in the Weft 
Indies, to ceafe all haftilities, and to reftore‘all prizes taken from Spain; to 
permit the return of the galleons to Europe, and to raife the blockadeof 
Porto Bello, and the other ports in the Weft fhdies. In return, it was ex- 
pected that the fiege of Gibraltar would be raifed, and the prizes taken 
from England, particularly the prince Frederick, belonging to the South Sea 
company, at Vera Cruz, would be reftored, 

On proroguing the parliament, the king obferved, in his fpeech from May y¢, 
the throne, in a language which preathed the pacific fentiments of Wal- ‘ 
pole, “ The figge of Gibraltar proves, beyond all difpute, the aim and 
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Period III. defign of: the engagements entered into by the Emperor and the king of 

tyeotot727- Spain ; but the preparations I had made for the defence of that place, and 

Sa the bravery of my troops, will, I doubt not, convince them of the rafhnefs 

and folly of that undertaking. However thie love of peace has hitherto pre- 

vailed on me, even under this high provocation, to fufpend, in fome meafure, 

my refentments ; and inftead of having immediate recourfe to arms, and de- 

manding of my allies that affiflanée, which they are engaged and ready to give 

me, I have concurred with the moft Chriftian king, and the States General, 

in making fuch overtures of accommodation, as muft convince all the world 

of the uprightnefs of our intentions, and of our fincere difpofition to peace, 

and demonitrate, to whofe ambition and thirft of power the calamities of a 

war are to be imputed, if thefe juft and reafonable propofitions are rejected. 

In the mean time, I have the pleafure to acquaint you, that the crown of 

Sweden has acceded to the treaty of Hanover, and the convention between 

, me, his moft Cluiftian majefly, and the king of Denmark, is aétually fign- 

pice a ed*.” Such was the ‘flate of the negotiation, when the king departed for 
Hanover. Hanover, in June 1727. 


@HAPTER THE THIRTIETH: 
1727. 


Cabals of the Duchefs of Kendal and Batingbroke to remove Walpole,—Bolng- 
broke's Interview with the King.—Sanguine Hopes af Oppofition.—Death of 
tie King. —Memeurs of his Pife, the unfortunate Sophia of Zell, 


T this period, Walpole ftood in the higheft eftimation with the king 
A and nation ; and his pacific fentiments were fo well known, that all 
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mours of a change in adminiftration were believed and circulated ; and a 
formal attempt was made by Bolingbroke, in co-operation with the duchels 
of Kendal, to obtain his removal, and to fubftitute himfelf in his place. A 
full account of this intrigue, which has occafioned various conjectures and 
uncertain fpeculations, is here given from undoubted authorities. : 

The duchefs of Kendal, who, by the death of lady Darlington, remained 
without a rival in the confidence of the king, had, in confideration of £. 11,000, 
affured lord Bolingbroke that fhe would obtain his complete reftoration * ; 
but having failed in effing her promife, the threw the whole blame on 
Sir Robert Walpole, as the perfon who obftructed the king’s defigns in his 
favour; and though fhe was inclined to fecond all attempts for the purpofe 
of obtaining his difgrace, yet many circumflances prevented her from exert- 
ing her influcnce in favour of Bolingbroke. 

She was become timid and cautious ; fearful of diftreffing the mind of 
the king, who was declining in years and health, and eafily depreffed. She 
was unwilling to offend the minifters, who, befides the payment of a pen- 
fion of £. 7,500 from the exchequer, which it depended on their punc- 
tuality to difcharge, fecured her good-will by private prefents, and fupplied 
her with various means of. gratifying her rapacioufnefs. She affeéted great 
concern for the intereft of England, and facrificed to her own tranquillity 
the concerns of the Hanoverian junto, Under thefe circumftances, it was 
no eafy tafk to roufe her aflive exertions ; but Bolingbroke paid affiduous 
courty his wife was no lefs conftant in her attendance, and both anxioufly 
watched for a favourable opportunity, which at length {eemed to prefent 
itfelf. 

The eldeft fon of Sir Robert Walpole had been appointed ranger of Rich- 
mond Park, and the minifter, while d néw lodge was building, took a fmall 
tenement on Richmond Hill, where the king after fhooting, occafionally 
dined with him, and paffed the afternoon drinking punch, of which he 
was exceffively fond, in an eafy and convivial manner. The duchefs, 
alarmed at this familiar intercourfe, and anxious to render thefe vifits lefs 
frequent, attempted, by means of, fome of her German friends, who were ge~ 
nerally of the party, to break up the meeting fooner than the ufual time of 
retiring; but their attempts having no effect, the duchefs liftened to the 
overtures of Bolingbroke, who artfully fomented her jealoufy againft Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, and prevailed on her to fecond his efforts. 
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He drew up a long memorial, full of invedtives againft the minifter, which 
the duchefS of Kendal fecretly delivered to the king. After ftating in various 
inftances the mifcondu@ of adminiflration, he concluded, by requefting an 
audience, and undertook to demonftrate that the kingdom mutt inevitably 
be ruined, fhould Sir Robert Walpole continue at the head of the treafury. 
The king put this memorial into the hands of the minifter, who concluded, 
that the perfon who conveyed it, could not be ignorant of the contents: 
after fome inguiry, he traced it to the duchefs of Kendal, who, on being in- 
terrogated, acknowledged that fhe had delivered it, and attempted to juftify 
her conduct by frivolous excufes. Walpole in reply, only entreated her as a 
fayour, to fecond the inftances of Bolingbroke, and to procure for him that 
audience, which he fo earneftly folicited. The duchefs, after feveral endea- 
vours to ,excufe herfelf, promifed compliance; and at a proper interval, 
Walpole befought the hing to grant an audience to Bolingbroke ; and urged 
the propriety, by ob&iviny, that if this requeft was rejected, much clamour 
would be raifid againfl him for keeping the king to himfelf, and for permit- 
ting none to approach his perfon who might tell unwelcome truths. 

The king declined complying in fo pofitive a manner, that Walpole could 
not yenture to prefs it any farther in perfon; but waited on the duchefs to 
renew his application. He found lady Bolingbroke on a vifit, and when fhe 
retired, was informed, that the king was unwilling to admit Bolingbroke, on 
a {uppofition that it would make him uneaty, Walpole repeated his carneft 
entreaties, and declared that he could not be eafy, until the audienge was 
granted, Thefe prefling folicitatigns finally had their effect; and Boling- 
broke was adimitted into the clofet, 

While Walpole was attending in an adjoining apartment, lord Letchmere 
came, and demanded admiffion for the fignature of papers, which he had 
brought as chancellor of the duchy of Cornwall. He was informed that 
Bolingbroke was with the king, and thaf Walpole was alfo waiting. In the 
midft of his furprife, Bolingbreke coming out, Letchmere inftantly ruthed 
into the clofet, and without making any apology, or entering upon his own 
bufinefs, burft out into the moft violent invedtives againft Walpole, whom 
he reviled as not contented with doing mifchief himfelf, but had introduced 
one who was, if poffible, worfe thap himfelf, to be his affiftant. The king, 
delighted with this miftake, calmly afked him, if he would- undertake the 
office of prime minifter, Letchmere made no reply, but continued pouring 
forth his invectives, and finally departed without having offered any of the 
papers to fign. Walpole found the king fo highly diverted and occupied 
with this igcident, that it was fome time before he had an opportunity of 
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inquiring tlie fubject of Bolingbroke‘s converfation. The king flightly an- 
fwered, * Bagatelles, bagatelles.” 

Thus was this formidable attack defeated by the prudence and firmnefs of 
the minifter ; the king continued his confidential vifits, and on his depar- 
ture for Hanover, ordered him to have the lodge in Richmond Park finifhed 
againt his return *, 

Such is the account: of this extraordinary tranfaction, given by Walpole 
himfelf-+ 5 yet other reports have been circulated, which deferve confideration, 
Bolingbroke {@ confidently and repeatedly afferted, that on the king's return 
from Hanover, he fhould be appointed minifter, that this opinion obtained 
belief, not only from his friends and partizans, but from others who were 
lefs inimical to the minifter, and lefs defirous of his fall. Swift expreffes his 
hopes on the fubject, with his ufual freedom, in a letter to Dr, Sheridan, 
May 1gth, 1727 and Atterbury drew up a memorial to cardinal Fleury, in 
which he treated the fall of the minifter as a certain event. Pelham alfo 
told {peaker Onflow f, that .at this period, Walpole was fo convinced of Bo~ 
lingbroke’s intended elevation, as to have adopted the refolution of refign- 
ing and accepti oy agen but was deterred by the remontftrances of the 
duke of Devonshire, and the reprefentations of the princefs of Wales, whe 
diffuaded him from a ftep, which would incapacitate him for taking his 
accuttomed lead in the house of commons, 

On the other hand, Horace Walpole, lady Walfingham, and the duchefs 

- of Kendal herfelf, in a converfation with Sir Matthew Decker, afferted thag 
the king did not intend to difmifs Walpole. It is not difficult, how- 
ayer, to reconcile thefe contradiétory reports. It was natural for Bolingbroke 
to propagate an opinion tending to exalt his own intportance ; it is probable 
that Walpole, in a peevith moment of diffatisfaction, might have exprefled 
arefolution of retiring; and the whole account might poflibly have received 
its greateft authority from .Walpole's own declaration, that knowing the 
vo? o€, the duchefs of Kendal, her afcendancy over the king, and the ine 

fluence of Bolingbroke aver her, he was not without apprehenfions that her 
efforts night hraye finally fucceeded. - 

‘The king departed for. Hanover on the 3d of Jone; he enjoyed perfect 
belt ithe 
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eat forme melons after fupper, which probably caufed the indigeftion of 
which he‘died. He returned that evening to Delden, and fet-out early the 
next morning, after having breakfafted ona cup of chocolate. On his arrival 
at Bentheim, the king felt him(elf indifpofed, but continued his journey in op- 
pofition to the repeated entreaties of his fuite. His indifpofition increafed, 
and when he arrived at Ippenburen, he was quite lethargic ; his hand fel} 
down as if ifelefs, and his tonguc hung out of his mouth. He gave, however, 
figns of life, by continually crying out, as well as he could articulate, Ofiabrug, 
Otnabrug, This impatience to reach Ofnabrug, induced the attendants not 
to ftop at Ippenburen; but to haften on, in hopes of arriving at that city before 
he died. But it was too late. The exact time dnd place of his death cannot 
be afcertained ; but it is moft probable, that he expired either as the car- 
riage was afcending the hill near Ippenburen, or an the fummit. On their 
arrival at the palace of his brother, the bithop of Ofnabrag, he was imme- 
diatcly bled, but all attempts to recover him proved ineffectual*. A courier 
had been difpatched to the duchefs of Kendal, who had remained at Delden, 
with the account of the king’s dangerous fituation; he met her on the road, 
about two miles on the other fide of the Rhine; but-as the was haftening on, 
another courier announced “his death. She beat her breaft, tore her hair, 
and gave figns of extreme grief; and then, difmiffing the Englith ladies who 
accompanied her, took the road to Brunfwic, whete fhe continued three 
months +. a 
‘y'Lord Townfhend, who was on his journey to Hanover, repaired inftantly 
to Ofnabrog, where he arrived oa the 22d, early in the morning ;. but find- 
ing the king demifed, he wrote a letter ¢ of condolence and congratulation 
to the new fovereign, ant taking poft, purfued his journey to England. 
Before F conclude the reign of George the Firft, one remarkable fact muft 
not be omitted: As the king could not readily fpeak Englith, nor Sir 
Robert Walpole French, the minifter yas obliged to deliver his fentiments 
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im Latin; afd as that was a language in which neither could converfe with Chapter 3m 
readinefa and propriety, Walpole was frequently heard to fay, that during 178% 
the reign of the firft George, he governed the kingdom by means of bad 

latin *. Itis a matter of wonder, that under fuch difadvantages, the king 

fhould take pleafure in tranfacting bufinefs with him, a circumftance which 

was principally owing to the method and perfpicuity of his calculations, and 

to the extreme facility with which he arranged and explained the moft ab- 

ftrufe and difficult combinations of finance, 

Tt has been already obferved, that George the Firft had, by a left-handed Memoirs of 
marriage, efpoufed the duchefs of Kendal, at the time his real wife, the poe of 
pinfortunate Sophia Dorothy, was ftill alive. She was the only child of 
Wittiam duke of Zell, by Eleanor d’Emiers, of the houfe of Olbreufe, in 
France; was born in 1666, and her hand was courted by the moft power- 
ful princes of Germany. His father Erneft Auguftus had once defigned 
him for the princefs Anne, afterwards queen of England; he aétually 
went to England to pay his addreffes, and was well received and approved 
by the whole court. But he was recalled by his father, who had fuddenly 
¢oncluded a match for him with his coufin. 

Sophia, st the time of their marriage, was only fixteen years of age, and 
was a princefs of great perfonal charms and mental endowments +, yet her 
attractions did not retain the affections of her hufband. After fhe had 
biought him a fon and a daughter, he negleéted his amiable confort, and 
attached himnfelf to a favourite nsiftrefs, 

Such was the fituation of Sophia, when count Konigfmark }, a Swedith no- 
bleman, arrived at Hanover, He was a man of a good figure, and profeffed 
gallantry ; had been formerly enamoured of Sophia at Zell, and was fup- 
pofed to have made forme impreffion on her heart. On the fight of her, hie 
paffion, which had been diminifhed by abfence, broke out with increafing wio- 
lence; he had the imprudence pyblicly to renew his attentions; and.ap 
George was abfent at the army, 4 made his folicitations with redoubled 
ardour. Jnfarmation of his attachment, and of his fuccefs, was con- 
veyed to Exneft Auguftus ; and one evening, as the count came out of her 
apartment, and was croffing a paflage, he was putto death by perfons placed 
to intercept him, in the prefence of the elector; and tradition ftill marks the 
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fpot where this murder was committed. Sophia was immediately put under 
arreft ; and though fhe folemaly protefted her innocence, yet circum/ftanoes 
fpoke ftrongly againit her. 

George, who never loved his wife, gave implicit credit to the account of 
fer infidelity, as related by his father; confented to her imprifonment, and 
obtained from the ecclefiaftical confiftory, a divorce, which was pafied on 
the 28th of December 1694. And even her father, the duke of Zell, wha 
doated on his only daughter, does not feem to haye entertained any doubts 
of her guilt, for he always continued upon the ftriteft terms of friendthip 
with Erneft Auguftus, and his fon-in-law. 

The unfortunate Sophia was confined in the caftle of Alden, fituated o 
the finall river Aller, in the duchy of Zell. She terminated her miferabl 
exiftence, after a long captivity of thirty-two years, on the 13th of Novem- 
ber 1726, in the fixty-firlt year of her age, only {even months befere the 
death of George the Firft; and fhe was announced in the Gazette, under 
the title of the Eleétrels Dowager of Hanover. 

During her whole confinement, fhe behaved with no lefs mildnefs than 
dignity; and on receiving the facrament once every week, never omitted, 
on that awful occafion, making the moft folemtn affeverations, that fhe was 
not guilty of the crime laid to her charge. Subfequent circumitances have 
come 60 light, which appear to juftify her memory ; and reports are current 
at Hanover, that her charaéter was bafely defamed, and that fhe fell a fa- 
ctifice to the jealoufy and perfidy of the countefs of Platen, favourite mifs 
trefs of Erneft Auguftus. Being enamoused of count Konigfmark, who 
flighted her overtures, jealoufy took -poffeffion of her breaft; the deter- 
mined to facrifice both the lover and the princefs to her vengeance, and cir- 
cumftances favoured her defign, 

The prince was abfent at the army; Erneft Augu{tus was & man of warm 
paffions and violent temper, eafily ircitgted, and when irritated, incapable 
of control. Sophia herfelf had treated count Konigfawark with regard and 
attention, and the lover was hot-headed, felf-fufficiemt, peading thinielf on his 
perfonal accomplifhments, and accuftemed to.fuccéed in affairs of gallantry. 

Thofe who eaculpate Sophia, effert cither that # common vifit.was con- 
ftrued into an a& of criminality ; or that the-oopntels of Platen, at alate 
hour, fummened count Konigimark in the name of the princefs, though 
without her connivance ; ‘that on hehg introduced, Sophis wat sui at 
his intrufion ; that ‘on quitting the apartment, he was.difoowerdl. by Erapit 
Auguitus, whom the ‘countefs had placed in the gallery, and was inftantly 
affafinated bv nerfons whom fhe had.fuborned for that purpofe. 7 
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Jt is impoffible, at this diftance of time, to difcover and trace the cir- Chapter qo. 
culmftances of this -myftcrious tranfa@ion, on which no perfonat the court  *757.* 
of Hanover durft at that time deliver his opinion; but the fudden murder 
of count Koniglinark may be urged as a corroboration of this ftatement, 
for had his guilt, and that of Sophia been unequivocal, would he not have 
been arre{ted and brought toa trial for the purpofe of proving their con- 
nection, and confronting him with the unfortunate princefs, 

Many perfons of credit at Hanover have not {crupled, fince the death of 
Erneft Auguftus and George the Firft, to exprefs their belief that the im- 
putation caft on Sophia was falfe and unjuft. It is alfo reported, that her 
hufband having made an offer of reconciliation, fhe gave this noble and 
difdainful aniwer of haughty virtue, unconfcious of fain: “If what I am 
accuted of is true, I am unworthy of his bed 5 and if my accufation is falle, 
he is unworthy of me. I will not accept his offers.” 

‘George the Second, who doated on his mother, was fully convinced of her 
innocence. He once made an attempt to (ee her, and even crofléd the Aller 
on horfeback, oppofite to the Caftle, but was prevented from having an in- 
terview with her by the baron de Bulow, to whofe care the Eledtor, her 
hhufband, had committed her. Had fhe furvived his acceffion, he intended 
to reftore her to liberty, and to acknowledge her as queen” dowager. Her 
memory was fo dear to him, that he fecretly kept her portrait in his poffef- 
fion; and the morning after the news of the death of George the Firfl had 
reached Liondon, Mrs. Howard obferved (in the antichamber gf the king's 
apartment) a picture of a woman in the elegtoral robes, which proved to be 
that of Sophia. 

George the Second told queen Caroline, that in making fome repairs in 
the palace of Hanover, the bones af count Konigfmnark were found under the 
floot of the antichamber which led to the apartment of Sophia. The queen 
mentioned this faét to Sir Robert Walpole *, and in various converfations 
which fhe held on this fubject, fhe appeared fully convinced of her innar 
cence ; an opinion which the minifter + himfelf conftantly adhered to. 


* From lord Orford. dela Ducheffe d’ Haneore, Epouft de George Pre 
+ The accovat of Sophia of Zell, is de- — mier, Roi Pe Gente eee ter pallor 
Fived from the IMS? of N. W. Wrax- de cette inferventt princeffe, fa prifon an Cha- 
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eRe Mencia. ‘A pretended hiftory ace fujet, whichis a mere romance. 
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PERIOD THE FOURTH: 


From the Acceflion of Grorce the Second, to the Refignation of 
Lord TownsHEeNnp. 


1727—1730% 
—=___— 
CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRSTS 


1727. 


Accefion and Charaéter of George the Second.—Education—Charafter—P erfon 
—Conduét—and Influence of Queen Caroline—Account of Mrs. Hotvard, 
afterwards Countefs of Suffolk. 

af 
Co the Second, fon of George the Firft, by Sophia, princefs of 
Luneburgh Zell, was born at Hanover the goth’ of October 1683, and 

principally educated under the direction of his grandmother, the electrefs 
Sophia. Being at a very carly period initiated into the profeffion of arms, 
he made the campaign of 1708 with the allied army in the Netherlands, un- 
der the command of the duke of Marlborough. He greatly diftinguithed 
himnfelf as a volunteer at the battle of Oudenard, where he charged the 
enemy at the head of the Hanoverian dragoons, and had his horfe fhot 
under him*. Ip 1708, he was created duke of Cambridge, and knight of 
the garter; and at the acceffion of George the Firft, was fo elated, that he 
faid to an Englith gentleman, “ I have not ong drop of bidod in my veins 
which is not Englifh, and at the fervice of my-father’s fubjeéts +.” He ac- 
companied the king to England; foon after he had taken his feat.in the 
privy council, was created prince of Wes; and during the king's’ @hitnco, 
in 1716, was appointed guardian and lieutenant of the realm. 


* Rimivs’s Memoirs of the Houfe of Brunfwick. 
wt Polniz, vol. iv, p. 230, 333. 
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The unfortunate mifunderftanding which took place between him and his Chapter gx, 
father, has been already related ; and although a reconciltation was effected 1727 
through the interpofition of Devonthire and Walpole, yet it was more appa- 
rent than real: the king gave a {trong proof thar his jealoufy was not abated, 
by never again configning to him the government of affairs during his ab- 
fence. Nutwithftanding this caufe of diffatisfa@tion, the prince, from the 
period OF the reconciliation, feldon formally oppofed his father’s govern- 
ment; but paffed a retired life, confining himfelf principally to a finall circle 
of feleé& friends, with whom he lived in-habits of {tri intimacy: of thefe, 
the earl of Scarborough and Sir Spencer Compton were the moft favoured, 

George the Second was, at the time of his acceffion, in the 45th year of 

_his age; and bore the character of a prince of high integrity, honour, and 
veracity. His countenance was pleafing, dignified, and expreffive, with pro- 
minent eyes, anda Roman nofe. In perfon he was well proportioned, but 
much below the middle fize; to which the ballad on the feven wife men 
alludes {peaking of Richard, afterwards lord Edgecumbe, who was very die 
minutive: 


« When Edgecumbe fpoke, the prince in fport 
Laugh’'d at the merry elf; . 
Rejoic’d to fee within his court 
One fhorter than himfelf. 
T'm glad (cry’d out the quibbling (quire) 
My /owne/s makes your highnels digher.” 


He poffeffed one great advantage over his father, that he was not ignorant 
of the language and conftitution of England, although his knowledge of both 
was limited. He was naturally referyed, except to thofe who belonged to 
his houfehold, or were, admitted to his familiar fociety, fond of bufnefs, 
and of great application whenever application was neceffary ; well acquainted 
with the ftate of, foreign affairs; and his obfervations, and replies to the 
notes of his minifters, dictated by the occafion, prove good fenfe, judgment, 
and retitude of intentions®. His temper was warm, vehement, and iri- 
table; prone to fudden emotions of anger, and not eafily appeafed. He was 
flow in deliberation, cautious in decifion; but his opinion once formed, he 
becumie inflexible,and impatient of remonftrance. He was ftritly eecono- 
miesi, punétual in the difcharge of his expences; fo peculiarly methodical 
jm all his ations and occupations, that, to ufe the expreffion of a nobleman 
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much about his perfon, ‘ he feemed to think his having done a thing to- 
day, an unanfwerable reafon for his:dotg it to-morrow *.” He was rigidly 
attached to etiquette and punctilious forms, ahd fond of military parade; 
without the fmalleft tafte for the arts, or love of fcience; like his father, 
he gave no patronage to literature, unlefs from the fuggeftions-of his queen, 
or the interceflion of his minifters. Cold and phlegmatic in his general 
appearance, he at the fame time poffeffed a high degree of fenfibility ; 
ot which he gave many proofs, particularly on the death of hus queen, and 
the refignation of Sir Robert Walpole, which would appear incredible to 
thofe who were not about his perfon, and who are not acquainted with his 
domeftic charaéter. The love of women was his predominant weaknefs; but 
it did not tead him into any exceffes which affected his public character, or in- 
terfered with the interefts of his kingdom, He had feen, and lamented, that 
his father had been governed by his miftreffes ; and was fo extremely cau- 
tious to avoid a fimilar error, that the countefS of Yarmouth, who was the 
Only.one among them who poffeffed any real influence over him, could 
feldom venture to exert her intereft in public concerns. She once re= 
quefted Horace Walpole to procure a trifling place for one of her fervants, 
but charged him not to mention to the king that it was at her requeft ; “ be- 
caufe (fhe added) if it is known that 1 have applied, I have no chance of fuc- 
ceeding +." 

But his condué&t was far different in regard to queen Caroline, of whole 
judgment and good fenfe he had the higheft opinion, and in whom he ever 
placed the moft implicit confidence. Some of the French writers call hiftory 
Ja fable coyvenue, and not without {ome degree of reafon ; for moft hiftories 
ate wwritten’ cither hy authors who have been fhemfelves interefted in the 
events which they relate, and glofs over the tranfactions of their own party, 
or are compofed by writers who haye not sccefs to original papers, know 
little more than common occurrences, and derive the principal fource of in- 
formation from uncertain publications, traditional information, gazettes, and 
news-papers, The perfonage whofe character] am attempting to détincate, will 
afford a ftriking example of the truth of thefe obfervatibns4 for it ig a ré- 
markable fact; that the hiftorians of the reign of George the Second; fodrcdly 
mention the name of queen Caroline, who almoft entirely governed the &i 
during the fir ten yeays of his reign; who bore her faculties fy macy , 
with fuch extraordinary prudence, as never to'escite the leaft ynestitels evenin 
6 Spvercign highlv tenacious of his authoilty.*bitt contrived that bey Yorinion 

* 
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fhould appear as if it had been his own; who folely occafioned the conti- 
nuance of Sir Robert Walpole in the miniftry; who patronifed and promoted 
Herring, Hoadley, Clarke, Hare, Sherlocke, Butler, and Pearce; and without 
whofe recommendation or concurrence, fearely any fituation in church or 


ftate was conferred. 


Carolina Wilhelmina, daughter of John Frederic, Margrave of Anfpach, 
by the princefs of Saxe-Eyfenach, was born in 1683. Having loft her father 
when fhe was very young, and her mothermarrying John George the Fourth, 
elector of Saxony, fhe was left tnder the guardianthip of Frederic, eleLor 
of Brandenburgh, ‘afterwards king of Pruflia; paffed part of her carly days 
at the court of Berlin *, and received her education under the fuperintend- 
ance of her aunt, the accomplifhed Sophia Charlotte +, fifler of George the 
Firft, From her example and inftructions, fhe imbibed that politencls of 


* Poluitz, 

+ Sophia Charlotte, the fecond wife of 
Frederic, was the daughter of Irneft Au- 
guitus, elector of Hanover. ‘This elegant and 
accomplifhed princefs was bora in 1668 ; and 
in 1681, having efpoufed Frederic, then elec- 
toral prince, became, on his acceffion to the 
throne, the great ornament of his fplendid 
court, Her features were regular, yet ex- 
preflive ; hee form, @apngh below the middle 
ftature, was elegant abd gracelul; her de- 
meanour dignified and polite; and her conduct 
ever irteproachable. She never interfered in 
affairs of flate,thaugh always ready, when 
called upon, to aid with her counfels, jour- 
anes, and correfpondence, the views of the 
hing. Her underftanding was highly culti- 
vated; the {poke the principal Janguages of 
Europe with fuch eafe and fluency, that the 
‘atk addreffed herfelf to foreigners in their 
re{peétive tongues; fhe was well verfed in 
tiffor yy col fant in different branches ef 
natural phildfophy, and not vnacquainted 
even with {cholaftic divinity. ‘Though her 
learning was fo profsund, that fhe was filed 
the Female Pbilofepher, the was not only ex~ 
tremely diffidgat, but careful to avoid the 
affectation af Withing to difplay her multi- 
farious acquirements. She was no ftranger 
to the pofite accomplifhments, fond of danc- 
ing, agd dbl not difdain to bean attrefs in 
plays” which were performed by ber com- 
mand: fhe eaceiled in mofic, fang and com- 
pofed with tulte; and was the great patronefs 
of fcience and the arts. She drew Leibnitz 
-to Berlin, and afoniied that great philofo 
pher with the extent of her capacity, the 
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depth of her refearches, and the folidity of her 
obfervations. She died at Hanover in 1705, 
on a vilit to her motner the cleétrefs Sophia, 
in the 37th year of her age; and difplayed 
on her death-bed the utmoft calmnefs and re- 
figuation. Tothe king her hufband the wrote 
a tender letter, thanking him for his care, and 
recommending her donieftics to his protection. 
To her brother, who was difconfolate at her 
approaching ditfolution, fhe faid, “ Nothing 
is fo natural as death; Lhave long confidere 
itas.a debt; and though Eam young enough 
to have lived a few years longer, yet I feel no* 
regret in dying.” hen La Bergene, a Cale 
vinift miniiter, offered his {piritual affiftance, 
fle fuid; “ Friends are proved. in times of 
neceflity ; you offer your affittance at a mo- 
meat when I can no longer ferve you; accept, 
my thanks, which are all that I can beftow.’* 

-n turning to him, as he was going to exhort 
her, fhe continued; * For tweory years I 
have ferioufly examined my religion; I have 
perufed the books which treat on that fulject 
With too much attention to be in the {mafleft 
doubt; you caa fay noching to me which I 
do not know fand I can affire you, that I 
depart in tranquillity.” Her phyfcian tepre= 
fenting to ber that the increafed her com- 
plaint by fpeaking; “ Adieu then, La Ber- 
gerie (fhe added) ; -T remain yonr good 
friend.” Obferving one of her attendants 
weeping, fle exclaimed, «* Why do you weep? 
could you think thet I was immortal?” And 
then ftretching out her hand to her brother; 
Dear brother, (fhe cried) 1 am fulfocated ;" 
an‘ in an inftant expired, 
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demeanour and dignity of charaéter, thofe {entiments of philofophy, that ar- 
dent love of learning, and fondnefs for metaphyfical knowledge, which me- 
rited the eulogium of Clarke and Leibnitz. 

She gave an early inftance of her attachment to the proteftant religion. 
‘The fame of her beauty and accomplifhments attratted the notice of the 
archduke Charles, fon of the emperor Leopold the Firft, and afterwards 
Emperor himfelf, who made a tender of his*hand. Wot allured by the 
{plendor of the family into which fhe might have becn adopted, fhe declined 
the offer without hefitation: ‘* But Providence (obferves Addifon) kept a 
{tore in reward for {uch an exalted virtue; and, by the fecret methods of its 
wifdom; opened a way for her to become thé greateft of her fex among thofe 
who profe( that faith to which fhe adhered with fo much Chritiga magna- 
nimity *.’” , . 

Caroline cfpouted, in 1705, George the Second, then electoral prince of 
Hanover, She was efteemed handfome before fhe had the fmall-pox, and 
became too corpulent. Tickell did not fatter her in his poem of Kenfing- 
ton Gardens, when he faid; 


“ Here England’s daughter, darling of the land, 
Sorhetimes, furrounded with her virgin band, 
Gleams through the thades. She, tow’ring o’er the reft, 
Stands faireft of the fairer kind confeft ; 
Form’d to gain hearts that Brunfwick’s caufe deny’d, 
And charm a people to her father’s fide +.” 


She had a hand and arm greatly admired for its whitenefs and elegance, 2 
penetrating cye,.,““ and a {mile celeftial {,"" an expreffive countenance, great 
fweetnef and grace, particularly when fle fpoke. But thefe charms of her 
perfon were far furpaffed by the endowments of her mind. She poffeffed 
guicknefs of apprehenfion, a natural good underftanding, which had been 
duly cultivated ; and abtained a confiderable knowledge in many branches 
of ufeful and polite literature §. 

Her levees were a ftrange picture of the motley characte? and manners 
of a queen and a learned woman, She received company whiléfhe was at 
her toilette; prayers, and fometimes a fermon, were read; learned mea dnd 
diyines were intermixed with courtiers and ladies of the houfehold: the con- 
verfation turned on%nctaphyfical fubjeéts, blended with repartecs, {allies of 
mirth, and the tittle-tattle of a drawing-room, Sh¢é had" a happy tum for 


* Freel No, 21. + Tickell’s Kenfin; Gardens, p. 258. 
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converfation, and a readinefs in adapting her difcourfe to the perlons with 
whom fhe, talked’s poffeffed peculiar talents for mirth and humour, excelled 
in mimicry, and was fond of difplaying it; was pleafed with making a 1¢- 
partee herfelf, and with hearing it from others. Her conduét, during the 
unfortunate mifunderftanding which took place between George the Firit 
and her httfband, when prince of Wales, was fo prudent and dignified, that 
the late king always behaved to her with marks of due refpect and affec- 
tion, though he never ¢ordially loved her. Yet notwithftanding her cour- 
tely, affability of deportment, condefcenfion to men of letters, and fond- 
nefS for focial intercourle, fhe bad a high notion of the regal ftation, 
and was partial to the etiquette of a court; the feldom forgot that the 
was a queen, and always kept up a due ftate both in public and private. 
She would occafionally dine with Sir Robert Walpole at Chelfea; but even 
her vifits to a favourite minifter were figbje&ted to form and etiquette: fhe 
fat down to table with lady Walpole, the royal family whom fhe brought 
with her, and the lady in waiting: Sir Robert always ftood behind her chair, 
and gave her the firft plate; then retired into another apartment, where 
dinner was ferved for him and the queen’s houfehold *, 

Queen Caroline was fond of converfing and correfponding with men of 
Jearning,and particularly with divines, whom fhe often perplexed with quef- 
tions concerning the doétrines of the different churches, and confulted with a 
view of fettling her faith. Hoadley, Clarke, Hare,and Sherlocke, were among 
the sumber to whom fhe principally applied. She carried on a correfpon- 
dence on thefe fubjeéts, by means of her bed-chamber woman, Mrs. Clayton, 
afterwards‘lady Sundon, who had acquired a powerful afcendancy over her. 
The divine whom fhe moft particularly noticed, and by whofe copver- 
fation the often owned that fhe was moft inftruéted, was Dr. Clarke, 
whofe profound#arning, in all branches of facred and profane literature, 
was {carely ever ¢qualled, whofe piety was unqueftioned, and whofe playful 
snanness and placid temper rendered him as amiable as he was learned. Dr, 
Clarke had only the rectory of St. James's, which was gtyen him by queen 
Anne, and the mafterfhip of Wigfton Hofpital; and queen Caroline pro- 
pofed placing him on the bench, an honour which Clarke invariably de- 
clined. Finding that he perfifted in his refufal, the defired Sir Robert 
‘Walpole to try the powers of his rhetoric, which had never been employed 
in vain on a finbilar occafion ; the minifter obeyed; and in a conference at 
Kenfington palace, u ufed every argument in his power to prevail on Clarke 
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to accept’ the proffered dignity; when Clarke declined, he continued to 
prefs it; and the conference was fo long, that the candles were burnt down 
in the fockets; and the pages came into the apartment to know if frefh 
lights were not wanted *. But the rhetoric of the minifter had no effect, 
and the queen was highly difappointed, that fle was prevented from placing 
Dr. Clarke on the bench of bifhops. 

Queen Caroline maintained a correfpondence with Leibnitz on the moft 
abftract {Cicnces, in which fhe fupremely delighted; and in the courle of 
this literary intercourfe, the German phulofopher having infinuated fome ful 
picions that the foundations of natutal religion were in danger of being hurt 
by the doéirines of Sir Haac Newton, fhe applied to Clarke for an aniwer 
to this fuggeftion. The anfwei brought on azeply, and the reply a fecond 
anfwer, until the controyerly was carried on with all the fpirit and Jearn- 
ing which thofe great philofophers,could throw into fuch dry Lubjects «as 
the principles of natural religion and philofophy, and free-wilk and  fa- 
tality. They fubmitted their retpeétive arguments to the princefs as to 
an umpire; and yicd in unfolding thcir fyflems im a’ confjicuous a man- 
ner as the nature of fo intricate a fubject would allow, The princefs was 
highly flattered with this aibitration, and permitted Dr. Clarke, whole opi- 
nion fhe feems to have embraced, to dedicate to her the account of the con- 
troverfy. In this dedication, the learned author has not omitted to pay a 
tribute to her defire of knowledge and Jove of truth, in a ftrain of pahegyric 
which could hardly be avoided on fuch an occafion. Nor was it folely dic- 
tated by flattery ; for Whifton + informs us, that he often heard Clarke {peak 
with admiration of her marvellous fagacity and judgment, in the feveral parts 
of the difpute. 

But although this accomplifhed princefs poffeffed confiderable influence 
over George the Sccond, fhe had acted with fo much caution, and behaved 
with fuch moderation and prudence, that fhe was confidered at the time of 
his acceffion, by the party in oppofition, as a mere cypher, and the whole 
power and influence over the king was fuppofed to be lodggd in the hands 
of Mrs. Howard, afterwards countefs of Suffolk.“ 

Henrietta, fifter of John, the firft earl of Buckinghambhire, was eldeft 
daughter of Sir Henry Hobart f, of Blickling, in Norfolk, and efpoufed 


~ Charles Howard, younger fon of Henry, fifth earl of Suffolk, whom the ac- 


companied to Hanover before the death of queen Anne. Having ingratiated 
herfe into the favour of Caroline, then electoral princefs, fhe accompanied. 


© Fron Lord Orford and Etough’s Papers. + Whifton’s Hiftarical Memoirs of Clarke. 
% Collins’s Peerage. hay 
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her to England, and became her bed-chamber woman. If we were to draw Chapter 3. 
an eftimate of the underftanding and character of Mrs. Howard, from the 1737." 
reprefentations of Pope *, Swift, and Gay, during the time of her favour, we 
might fuppofe that the poffefled every accomplifhment and good quality 
which were ever the lot of a woman. 
The real truth is, that Mrs. Howard was more remarkable for beauty 
than for underftanding, and the paffion which the king entertained for her 
was rather derived from chance + than from any combination of thofe tranf- 
cendant qualities, which Swift and Pope afcribed to their court divinity, 
She had been long wholly unnoticed by the prince, who was cnamoured of 
another lady that was more cruel to the royal lover than Mrs. Howard. This 
Iady was the beautiful and lively Mary Bellenden, daughter of lord Bellen- 
den }, maid of honour to queen Caroline, when princefS of Wales, and a 
great friend of Mrs. Howard. Gay alludes to her, in his ballad entitled 
Damon and Cupid, as one of the reigning beauties: 


* See Pope’s Letters to Swift, Oftober asth, 
3725.—Mifcellanies.—Swift’s Character of 
Mrs. Howard.—Gay’s Epiftle to Popes and 
other parts of their refpective works. 

+ From lord Orford. 

{ Sir William Bellenden, created a peer 
after the reftoration of Charles the Second, 
died ummparried, making a conveyance of his 
eftate and honour to John Ker, a younger fon 


of William, the fecond earl of Roxburgh, who 
then changed his name to Bellenden, and took, 
the arms. He married Mary, widow of Wil- 
ham Raniy, third earl of Dalhoufee, and 
daughter of Heury Moore, firlt earl of Drog- 
heda, by Alice his wite, daughter of Wolhiam 
lord Spencer, by Penelope, daughter of Henry 
Wriothefly, earl of Southampton, 


Witutam Lord Spencer, Pswerors Waroruzsty. 


Honey, Firft Earl of Sunperranp, 


4643. 


—, 
Atics = Lord Daocuspa, 


Mary Moons = Lord Bartanpaxe 


SS 


Mary Berrennen =Joun Camrsery, 











‘afterwards Duke 
of Argyle. 
Jorn Duke of Lord Farvertce Camppert. Canoutnz, 
Argyle. m. Firft, Charles Bruce, 
: Earl of Ayletbury, 
ad, Field Marfhal Conway. 
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So well I'm known at court, 

“ None afks where Cupid dwells; 
«« But readily refort, ~ 

To Bellenden's or Lepell’s.” 


She is alfo thus defcribed in an old ballad, made upon the quarrel between 
George the Firft and the prince of Wales, at the chriftening, when the 
prince and all his houfehold were ordered to quit St. James’s ; 


“ But Bed/enden we needs muft praile, 

« Who, as down the ftairs the yumps 5 
Sings over the hills and far away, 

*€ Defpifing doleful dumps.” 


This lovely and elegant woman rejected the addreffes of the prince, and 
efpoufed, in 1720, John Campbell, then groom of the bed-chamber ta the 
prince of Wales, and afterwards duke of Argyle. She was highly favoured 
by queen Caroline, and univerfally admired as an accomplifhed pattern of 
good fenfe, and exemplary conduct, 

The prince, after having communicated his paffion for Mifs Bellengen to 
Mrs. Howard, and being rejected, became enamoured of his confidante, 

Lord Cheftesfield has obferved, in the unfavourable portrait * which he 
has drawn of queen Caroline, that fhe even favoured and promoted the galgu- 
tries of the king. But this fevere reprefenitation is totally devoid of truth, and 
proves little knowledge of her real difpofition. It was.a principle with 
her not to difguft the king with remonftrances, or to appear diffatisfied 
with his attentions to other women. But certainly never wife felt or la- 
mented a hufband’s infidglities more than herfelf ; although the had too 
much good fenfe and prudence, and too much refpect for her character tp 
treat her rivals with marks of ill humour, or to fhew, by her outward beha- 
viour, fymptoms of jealoufy and difpleafure, She was always able tg dif 
guife her feelings and conceal her uncafinefs. Jt was thus that her beha- 
yiour to Mrs, Howard led many to fuppofe that the was in high eftimation ; 


© Chetterfiold’s Letters to his Gon, alfo in Mifcellaneous Works, vol. g- 
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and Swift, Pope, and Gay repeatedly call her the chief favourite of the Chapter 31. 
queen, : 1737. 
To her particular friends, queen Caroline was not wanting in complaints 
of the king’s infidelities, and fhe ufed to call his favourite, by way of ban- 
ter, her fifter Howard, and this expreffion was confidered by the friends of 
the miftrefS as a proof of the queen’s partiality and kindnefs, whereas it 
was in reality the ftrongeft mark of averfion and contempt. But, in fact, 
the forced complacency of her outward behavjour, was a violent effort of 
prudsncé and difcretion, and the never failed to oppofe the rife of thofe who 
paid their court to the miftrefs, Among many inflances which may be enu- 
merated, J fhall feleé. thofe of Gay, Swift, and Chefterfield. r 
Gay began paying his court to her when fhe was electoral princefs, and Gry difap- 
while he accompanied the earl of Clarendon as his fecretary to Hanover. perot beg 
But the embafly lafted only nineteen days; and being difappointed of his from her pro- 
hopes of preferment by the death of queen Anne, the poet turned himfelf ‘ion 
towards the rifing fun, and foon after the acceffion of George the Firft, drew 
the character of Caroline in a high ftrain of panegyric *. 
The princefs, not infenfible to praife, received Gay, foon after her arvival in 
England, with great kindnefs, and gave him hopes of promotion. From this 
period he commenced courtier, paid a regular-attendance, and was honoured 
with many marks of her patronage and protection. He continued, however, 
his attendance at court for twelve years without obtaining a folid reward of 
his affiduity. At her command, he wrote his fables Yor the duke of Cumber- 
land, and being of a fanguine difpofition, formed high expectations of pro- 
motion when the acceffion.of George the Second would permit his patronefs 
to provide for him. When that event took place, his hopes were greatly 
magnified an the queen’s telling Mrs. Howard, in allufion to the fable of theg 
Hare and many Friends +, that fhe would take up the hare, But his expec- 
tations were by thefe means raifed fo high, that he confidered the offer of the 
place of gentleman ufher to the princt{s Louila, though above £.200 a year, 
agan infult, and rejected it with fcorn. 
Swift was convinced that the minifter had prevented the bounty of queen 
Caroline from being fhewn to the author of the Harg and many Friends,, 
and he obferves, alluding to it in a copy of verfes addreffed to Gay; 


Jealoufy of 
bee” 


“« Fain would I think our female friend fincere, 
Till Bod, the poet's Soe, poffeft her ear, &c.” 


® An Eplfile to a Lady, occafioned by the Arrival of the Princefs of Wales, 
+ Swift's Works, vol. 16. ps 179. 
In 
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Period 1V. In another place, Swift afferts, that it was principally owing to the dedica- 
173701739 tion, prefixed to the Paftorals, in honour of Bolingbroke, and to fome éxpret- 


fions in his fables, which difpleafed the court. He repeats this accufation 
in his letters and works, and had even the rudenefs to hint it to Sir Robert 
Walpole himfelf, when he dined with him at Chelfea*. Gay was of the 
fame opinion, and in the fecond part of his fables, which were not printed 
till after his death, is full of farcaftic and fplenctic allutions to the minifter, 
But as Walpole was neither of a jealous or vindiétive difpofition, there is no 
reafon to give credit to the afperfions of his enemies, and to fuppoft that he 
ufed his influence over queen Caroline, for the purpofe of injuring Gay, par- 
ticularly when another and a more natural motive of her conduét may be fug- 
gefted. 4 

Jn faét, Gay was the innocent caufe of his own difgrace, for he thought 
that Mrs. Howard was all powerful at court, and that he, whom Swift. hu- 
moroufly calls -+ one of her led captains, fhould rife by her recommendation, 
Pope alfo, in a letter to Swift, alluding to Mrs. Howard, fays, Gay puts his 
whole truft in that lady whom I defertbed to you, and whom you take to be an 
allegorical creature of fancy. And Gay thus exprefics himfelf to Swift, 
“ Mrs, Howard has declared herfelf very flrongly, both to the king and 
queen, as my protector }.”” But in thefe words, they unconfcioufly declare 
the caufe of his disfavour. The queen’s jealoufy of the interference and 
credit of the miftrefs, obftruéted his promotion; and his own indifcretion 
afterwards, deftroyed every hope. Soon after this difappointment, he pro- 
duced the Beggar's Opera; and both his converfation and writings were fo 
full of inveftives againft the court,’ that all expectations of farther notice 
from the queen were obvioufly relinquifhed. 

Swift alfo proved the ill policy of attempting to ingratiate himfelf with the 
queen through the medium of Mrs, Howard. Withaview of changing his prefer- 
ments in Jreland for others in England, which the princefs feemed to exprefs an 
inclination to promote, he maintained 4 correfpondence with Mrs. Howard, 
whom he praifed in the moft fulfome manner, and coutted with the moft affea- 
ed affiduity, by letters when he was abfent, and by conftant perfonal attendance 
when he wasin England. But as foon as the efforts of Mrs. Howard proved 
unfuccefsful, Swift turned his fatire againft her,on whom he had heaped fuch 
unbounded cncomiums, imputed his failure folely to her want of finterity ; 


* Swift's Werks, vol. 16. p. 169. + Swift's Works, vol. 16. p, 1684 
4 Swift’s Works, vol. 19. p. 252. 
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and reproached her in very bitter and difrefpeétful terms. Lady Betty Chapter 31. 
Germaine, and his friend Gay, in vain endeavoured to juftify Mrs. Howard, ._!734 
and‘to prove that fhe was not to blame; but the mifanthropic Swift, when 
he had once formed his opinion, was not eafily convinced by any arguments. 
He fays, in a letter to lady Betty Germaine, “* For thefe reafGns, I did al- 
ways, and do flill think, Mrs. Howard, now lady Suffolk, an abfolute our- 
tier.” When this character was fhewn to lady Suffolk, fhe mildly obferved, 
“Tt is very differen€from that which he fent me himfelf, and which I have 
in his own hand writing *.” 

‘The earl of Chefterfield is another remarkable inftance. He had long co- 
veted the poft of fecretary of ftate, and an atrangement had been made in his 
favour, After an audience of the queen, to which he was introduced by 
Walpole, and thanking her for her concurrence, he had the imprudence to make 
a long vifit to the miftrefs ; the queen was informed of the circumftance, and 
his appointment did not take place+. At another time, he bad requefted the 
qucen to {peak to the king for fome trifling favour. The queen promifed, but 
forgot it; a few days afterwards, recolleCting her promife, fhe expreffed regret at 
her forgetfulnefS, and added, the would certainly mention it that very day. 
Chefterficld replied, that her majefty need not give herfelf that trouble, for 
Jady Suffolk had fpoken to the king. The queen made no reply, but on 
fecing the king, told him the had long promifed to mention a trifling requeft 
to his majefty, but it was now needlefs, becaufe lord Chefterfield had juft’ 
informed her, that fhe had been anticipated by lady Suffolk. The king, who 
always preferved great decorum with the queen, and was very unwilling 
to have it fuppofed that the favourite interfered, was extremely difpleafed, 
both with lord Chefterfield and his miftrefs, The confequence wasy that in 
a fhort time lady Suffolk went to Bath for her health, and retysned no more 
to court; Chefterfield was difmiffed from his office, and never heard the 
reafon until two years before his death, when he was informed by the late 
earl of Orford, that his difgrace was owing to his having offended the queen 
by paying court to lady Suffolk {. 


Lord Chef 
terlield, 


* From lord Orford. 

+ Etough—From the communication of 
Sir Robert Walpote, 

{ Her hufhand having fucceeded to the 
title of earl of Suffolk, on the death of his 
brother in June 1734 fhe became countefs 
of Suffolk.” At the period’ of her retuement 
from court, the was a widow, her huthand 


Vou.L 


having divd on the 28th of September 1733, 
and the efpoufed, in July 1735, George Berk.. 
ley, fourth fon of Charles, fecond earl of Berk. 
ley. Lady Suffolk lived to an advanced age, 
nat dying till 17675 fLe Jeft no iffur, an only 
fon, which the fad by ber eB hulband, dying 
in 1745 unmarried, 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SECOND: 
1727. 


Rumours of a Change in Adminjftration.—lIntrigues of the,Tories, Pulteney, and 
Bolingbroke.—Charatter of Sir Spencer Compton, who Qeclines the Office of 
prime Minifler—Continuation of Townfhend and Walpole, by the Intervention 
of Queen Carvline —The good Effects of her Influence over the King. 


HE news of the king's death-had no fooner reached London, than 
general belief was current that the adminiftration would be totally 
changed. It was credited, that Sir Robert Walpole had irretrievably of- 
fended the new king, when prince of Wales, as he had been frequently heard 
to proteft, that when he came to the throne, that minifter fhould never be 
pare * 

Pulteney, before their open rupture, had informed the prince of Wales of 
fome difrepeCtful expreffions «pled on a former occafion, and told him that 
he was fold to his father’s rs, by perfons who confidered nothing ‘but 
themfelves and their own intereft, and were in hatte to make their fortunes *. 
Since their quarrel, he had undoubtedly exaggerated this reprefentation, 
and, as he continued on good terms at Leicefter Houfe, naturally ufed his 
whole credit againit Walpole. 

Bolingbroke and the Tories had alfo caballed at Leicefter Houfe, ‘and 
were fupported by the whole weight and influence of the favourite, Mrs. 
Howard. Swift alfo, in a letter to his friend Dr. Sheridan, mentions the 
hopes of the Tories, and the certain difmiffion of Walpole. 

“In fat, Walpole himfelf was at this moment convinced of his removal, 
aif yet was well fatisfied that his exclufion could:not be of long continuance. 
Jn conformity with thefe fentiments, he faid to his fiend Sir William Yonge, 
“I thall certainly go out 5 but let me recommend; you not to go into violent 
oppofition, as we muft foon come in again +,” 

In this moment. of profpable. difgrace, Walpole was deferted by many of 
his friends ; and Sir Spencer Compton, whom the king*had’already avowed 


# Anfwerte one Past of an infamous Libel « From Sit. George Yonge, 
hig 
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his intention of appointing minifter, became the idol of the day. But the Chapter 32. 
event turngd out otherwife, and the public expectations were difappointed, 1797. 
It is now welt known, that the continuance of the new adminiftration was 
folely owing to the influence of queen Caroline; and writers of great credit, iippared by 
but not acquainted with the interior fituation of Leicefter Houfe at that queen Carm- 
period, have not {crupled to afcribe her patronage of Sir Robert Walpole, ""** 
lely to the offers which he made to obtain from parliament a jointure 
of {, 100,090 a year, when Sir Spencer Compton could only venture ta 
propofe £. 60,000, as if motives of fordid intereft had a/one induced the’ 
queen to proteét the minifter ; and as if her conduct was derived from in- 
ftantancous impulfe, unconnected with any previous communication or inter- 
courfe. The offer had _doubtlefs its due effect; but a number of circum- 
{tances combined to influence her in favour of Sir Robert Walpole. 
‘The queen was by no means ignorant ofhis character and abilities. While 
he was in oppofition to government, from 1717 to 1720, he had conti- 
nued in the higheft favour with the prince of Wales. During this period, 
a woman of her good fenfe, could not fail of diftinguifhing that caplacity 
for bufine(3, thofe powers of intelle&t, which raifed him to the head of his 
party ; and his wife and able conduct uporf the failure of the South Bee 
{cheine, naturally increafed this prepoffeffion in his favour, 
He had, in conjunétion with lord Townfhend, gratified the prince of 
Wales, by obtaining from thé king the garter for the earl of Scarborough. 
And count Broglio, the French embaffadér, obferves * on this occafion, 
“That minifters not unfrequently procured places -for thofe perfons who 
were attached to the-prince, from the confideration that the time might 
come, when fuch a condué would turn out to their advantage.” 
, The duke of Devonthire, who had always been the great friend and fup- 
porter of Walpote, ha continued on good terms with the princefs of Wales, 
He had ftrongly impreffed her-with fentiments of high regard for lis abili: 
ties dnd minifterial capacity, and had reprefented him as the perfon who had 
principally couriteraéted the intrigues of the Jacobites, dliftovered the plot of 
bifhop Atterbury, and whofe good offices were effentially employed in pre~ 
ferving the family on the throne. Nor can a ftronger proof be alledged of the 
height to which this confidential intercourfe was carried, than that the refo- 
jution which he had gnce formed to refign, was communicated by the duke 
of Devonthirs to’ thg princefs, and that the-perfuaded hig to relinquifh the 
defign +. 
* Count Broglio to the king of France, 24 July, 4 724 Correfpondence, Period III, 
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But the principal caufe which fecured to him the protection of the queen, 
was his prudent behaviour in regard tq Mrs. JIoward. He had penetration 
fufficient to forefee, that George the Sccond would be governed by his wife, 
whom he adosed, and of whoje abilities and goud teale hic had formed the 
higheft idva, and not by his miftrels, of whofe yadgment he never entertained 
any favourable opinion. The minifter had always ii ted the princefs of 
Wales with the highett refpect, and declined jaying cout to Mrs, Howard ;. 
a mode of condud, which, according (o the opinion of {uperfieial obfervers, 
would inevitably bring on his difgrace, but which, i in effect, contributed to 
his continuance in office. A contrary mode ot “proceeding had infpired the 
queen with an invincible averfion to Pulteney , Bolingbroke, and the Tories. 
Hence fhe ufed all her influence with the king not to change the admini- 
ftration. 

The account of the king’s death was brought firft to the minifter at 
Chelfea, in a difpatch from lord Townfhend, who had accompanied George 
the Firft to the continent. He inftantly repaired to the palace at Rich- 
mond. The king was then retired, as was his ufual cuftom, to his after- 
noon's nap. On being informed that his father was dead, he conti- 
nued for fome time incredulous, until he was told that the minifter was 
waiting in the antichamber with the exprefs. He at length ftarted up, and 
made his appearance half dreffed; but he flill retained his unbelief, until the 
difpatch from Townfhend was produced. Walpole having knelt down, and 
kiffed his hand, inquired whom ‘his majefty would be pleafed to appoint to 
draw up the declaration to the privy council? “ Comptgn,” replied the king 
with great abruptnefs, and Walpole quitted the apartment undér the moft 
mortifying impreffions. He immediately waited on Sir Spencer Compton 
with the king’s commands, who, unacquainted with thé ctiquette and forms. 
of expreffion ufed on the occafson, avowed his ignorance, and requefted the 
minifter to-draw up the declaration. Walpole complied, and Compton con- 
veyed it to the king *. 

Sir Spencer Compton was fecond firviving fon of James eael of Northamp- 
ton; after having received a liberal education, and. improved himfelf by fo+ 
reign travel, he was introduced into parliament at an early period, and de- 
ferted the principles of his family, who were Fories, by adhering to the 
‘Whigs. He was made treafurer to the prince of Denmark, appointed may 
nagey for the trial of Sacheverel, was chairman in pie tyerd com: 
mittees of elections and privileges, in which he acquitted hi with much 
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fatisfaction, and made himfelf mafter of the forms and proceedings of the Chapter $2. 
Houfe. At the acceflion of George the Firft, he was appointed treafurer to 1787 
the prince of Wales; and his conftant adherence to the Whigs, his intimate ant 
acquaintance with Walpole, his numerous conneétions, and a charaéter he 
had acquired for difpatch of bufinefs, {ecured hiin the place of fpeaker with- 
out oppofition. With that honourable office he united, in 1721, the poft 
of paymafter of the forces, and treafurer of Chelfta Hofpital. He was 
created knight of the bath on the revival of that ordet. Compton was not 
diftinguithed for brilliancy of genius, or eminence of abilities. Hus formal 
and folemn manner contributed to the fupport of his authority as {peaker, 
and feemed to denote extent of knowledge and profundity of thought, while 
his affiduity in bufinefs, and punctuality in accounts, rendered him refpect- 
able in the opinion of George the Second, who being extremely regular in 
all his proceedings, loved regularity in others, and efteemed it one of the 
moft effential requifites in a minifter. Such was the perfon whom George 
the Second had feleéted ; and as the monarch was ufually deemed inflexible 
in his refolutions, the appointment feemed irrevocably fixed. 
Walpole paffed the two days which immediately followed the acceffion of 
the new king, in great agitation and concern, and held feveral meetings with 
his friends at Devonfhire Houfe, to confult on the beft mode of proceeding... 
Scrope *, fecretary to the treafury, who was admitted to one of thefe con- 
ferences, defcribed the whole company as without the {malleft expeétation, 
abforbed in gloom and confternation. Either the next, or the following 
day, Scrope repeated his vifit to the defponding minifter, and found no al- 
teration in his mien and appeaiance. He firft encouraged him in general terms 
to hope, and then added reafons for that encouragement, which he had 
from one, whofe name he could not divulge. His friend had informed him, 
that queen Caroline was difpleafed with Compton, who had becn deficient in 
deference and refpect, and had conceived a high opinion of Walpole’s abi- 
lity for finance. She ufed to converfe with George the Firft at chapel, on 
political fubjeéts ; and once in particular, having obferved that a want of 
proper funds would oblige him to difband his Hanover troops, he re- 
plied, “ No, for Walpole can convert ftones into gold+.” This anec- 
dote recurred to her revollection; fhe communicated it to the king, and’ 
exerted herfelf to abate his predilection for Compton, and influence him 
in fayour of Walpple. The truth of the information foon appeared ; the 
‘queen was now afliduoufly employed in removing the prejudices of the king. 
She reprefented the folly and hazard of difmiffing a well eftablifhed miniftry, 
* Minutes of Scrope’s Converfations with Etough. Correfpondence, Period IV. 
+ See chapter 30. ads 
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‘Period IV. andl of forming a motley cabinet of Whigs and Tories; and artfully took 

172701730. an opportunity of hinting the impredence of placing a man at the head 
of the miniftry, who could nét draw up the declaration to be laid’ before the 
privy council, but was compelled to have recourfe to him who was about to 
be difmiffed ; the alfo hinted to_him, that Sir Robert Walpole had agreed 
to carry throu the honfe of commons, an “ augmentation of £. 130,000 
to the civil lift. 

Thefe reprefentations had their effet; and with them, many other caufes 
co-operated to change the King’s fentiments. ir Spencer Compton found 
himfelf unequal to the weight of government, and was not eager to take 
upon him fo refponfible an office. He was convinced, that he could not 
bear up againft the oppofition of Sir Robert Walpole, who had fo much 
weight in the houfe of commons, and who would be fupported by the 
united inteiclts of Newcaftle, Devunthire, Townthend, and the great leaders 
of the Whigs, unlefs a Tory adminiftration was formed. George the Second 
was ayerfe to throw himfelf into the hands of the Tories, and yet could not 
form a new miniftry, which promifed ftability, without taking that flep. 
Pulteney, the only man of great weight and influence among the Whigs 
in oppofition, was by no means attached to the Tories, and would not have 
heartily coalefced with them. Bolmgbroke was fo extremely unpopular, 
that his re-eftablifiiment in the houfe of lords, and his admiffion into the mi- 
niftry, would have occafioned great murmurs and difcontents among thofe 

_ who ufually fupported government. Lord Carteret, the only man of abi- 
lities who was cordially inclined to join the Tories, had little perfonal cons 
fequence, was not the leader of any party, and did not poffefs the fmalleft 
influence in the houfe of commons, 

The fituation of foreign affairs alf no {cfs contributed to confirm the king 
in his réfolution not to remove the miniftry. The treaty of Hanover had been 
recently concluded, and the negotiations for the confummation of that al- 
Siance were in gtcat forwardnefs. They had been planned and were con- 
ducting by lord Townfhend, in co-operation ‘with France, The oppofition 
had warmly refifted the treaty, and might haye introduced a new plan, 
which muft have deranged and overturned the whole fyflem of forcign poli- 
tics. Cardinal Fleury, who then governed France, was intimitely conneéted 
with Horace Walpole; he had adopted the pacific {entiments which influ- 
enced the Englith cabinet, arid deptecated the change of that fyftem which. 
had kept Europe in peace fot fo long a pertod. When the news of the king’s 
death reached Paris, Horace Walpole requefted and obtained an immediate 
‘conference, which took place at Verfailles op the enfuing day. In this con- 

* ference, 
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ference, the French minifter conveyed, in the ftrongeft terms, profeffions of Chmpter 32. 
friendfhip from Louis the Fifteenth to George the Second; and in his own 1737+ 
name declared his firm refolution to maintain the good underftanding bee “““—~ 
tween the two crowns. He alfo expreffed thefe fentiments in a letter which 
he wrote on the fame day to Horace Walpole. Immediately after the con- 
ference *, Horace Walpole quitted Paris, without waiting for leave of ab- 
fence, repaired to London, and delivered his letter to the king in perfon. 
The king was at firft extremely diffatisfied with him for quitting his fla- 
tion fo abruptly; but during the conference, which lafted two hours, he 
gradually foftened, as Horace Walpole explained, with great addrefa, the re- 
lative fituations of England and France, effaced the ill impreffions that he 
had entertained of his and his brother’s conduét, and confirmed the fenti- 
ments of the French cabinet, which were contained in the letter from car- 
dinal Fleury. Accordingly} the king wrote, with his own hand, a letter t 
to the cardinal, in which he declared his refolution to purfue the fame mea- 
fures as were purfued by his father, and to continue the fame minifters who 
had conducted thofe meafures. 

Under thefe circumftances, the offer which had been made to Compton, 
was the only remaining impediment to the continuance of Walpole. The 
manner of furmounting this difficulty was previoufly concerted. The qucen 
having, in the prefence of Walpole, repeated to Compton the intimation that 
the king intended to place him at the head of the treafury ; Walpole inftantly 
declared his ready acquiefcence, and gave affurances of his beft affiftance 
and fupport. Compton was extremely affected at this inftance of his maf- 
ter’s kindnefs, and fhed tears, as he declared his incapacity to undertake fo 
arduous a truft §. 

While this fcene was palling in the clofet, the door of Sir Spencer Comp- 
ton’s houfe in St. James’s Square was befieged by perfons of all ranks, whe 
crowded to pay their court to the new minifter. As Walpole was pafling 
through the fquare in his carriage, he faid to a friend who was with him, 
* Did you obferve how my houfe is deferted, and how that-door is crowded 
with carriages? ‘To-morrow the fcene will be changed: that houfe will be 
deferted, and mine will be more frequented than ever,” 


* Memoires de Montgon, tome 4. p. 401, Fleury and Horace Walpole, and afferts that 
3: : cardinal Fleury wrote a letter to the king of 
Erough From Horace Walpole, Period V. England; but this letter was to Horace Wal- 
i Duke of Newcattle ro'Mr. Robinfon and pole. Memaires de Montgon. ; 

the carl of Waldegrave. (osrefpondence. § Communicated by Sir Robert Walpole 
Montgon wientions the conference between to bifltop Welton. Etough Papers. 
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Period IV. As his continuance in office was the work of the queen, it was through her 

472701730. that it was firft made kpown to the public. On the firft drawing-room which 
fhe held at Leicefter Houfe, lady Walpole, among others, prefented herfelf ; 
but as there was a great crowd, and her hufband was fuppofed to have 
received lus difmuffion, no one retired, till the queen perceiving her at 
fome diftance, beckoned to her, and faid, “ There Iam fure ] {ee a friend ;”” 
inftantly the whole company made way. She approached the queen, and 
kuffed her hand; her majefty fpoke to her ina moft gracious manner, and 
lady Walpole, in relating the anecdote to her fon *, from whom I received 
it, added, “and in returning I might have walked upon their heads, fo 
eager were they to pay their court to me.” 

From this moment Walpole was courted, and Compton in bis turn deferted ; 
and the miniftry, with very few alterations, continued in their former offices, 
On the 24th of June, the very day in which Swift faid the miniflry would be 
changed, Walpole was re-appointed firft lord commiffioner of the treafury 
and chancellor of the exchequer, and lord Townfhend again received the 
feal of fecretary of ftate. An attempt + was finally made by the party, 
through Mrs. Howard, to prevail on the king to confer an earldom on lord 
Bathurft ; but that meafure being,thwarted by the influence of the queen, 
they relinquifhed all hopes of fuccefs, and Bolingbroke retired from London 
in difgutt. 

Queen Caroline poffeffed great art in bending the king's mind to the pur- 
pofes which his Englifh minifter thought advantageous and neceffary, and in 
counteracting the Hanoverian cabals, She always affected to retire when 

“the minifter came into the clofet, declared the did not underftand bufinefs, 
and only remained as if to obey the king’s commands, and not out of iacli- 
nation or curiofity. She never appeared to liften; never gave her opiffon 
anlefs folicited, and then delivered it with a modefty and humility which 
captivated and charmed the king. She was extremely fond of power, though 
the affected the contrary, and preferved her influence over the king by con- 
fommate difcretion. She was a friend to peace, and appreciated and en- 
forced the pacific fyftem of Sir Robert Walpole, as the only means: of pre- 
ferving the interior tranquillity, and preventing a rebellion; as the great caufe 
of the national profperity, of the increale of commerce, and of the improve- 
ment of manufactures and agriculture. 

The interpofition of queen Caroline, and the affiftance which the gave te 
ahe miniftry, in regulating the conduG of affairs, was of the higheft advant- 
age both to them and the country. She was not unacquainted with the 
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conftitution of England; and -fhe often prepared and {moothed the way 
towards abtaining the king’s confent to meafures which he had firft oppofed, 
becaufe they often ran counter to his.German prejudices, or to his paffion 
for military glory. y 

From the time of his acceffion, to the hour of her death, the king had 
always appointed her, during his abfence, regent of the kingdom, and an 
act of parliament was paffed for the exprefs purpofe of exempting her from 
taking the oaths. He uniformly exprefled as much fatisfaction, that the 
affairs of government were conducted by: her, as when they were conduéted 
by himfelf; an honourable teftimony of his confidence, which fhe amply 
merited by her confummate good fenfe and difcretion. The reliance which 
George the Second placed on the queen, is evidently proved by fome ex- 
preffions in a letter from Da Cunha, the Portugucfe minifter at the Hague, 
to Azevedo in London. “ As to your journey to Hanover, I have already 
given my opinion ;; it is certain neither the king will do.any thing without 
the queen, nor the queen without the king: and therefore, in point of dif- 
patch of bufinefs, London is Hanover, and Hanover is London *.” 


——— ES ————_____ 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-THIRD: 


1727—1729. 


Walpole obtains an Increafe of the Civil Lift, and a Fointure of £. t00,000 fo 
Queen Caroline.—Meeting and Proceedings of the New Parilament—State of 
the Oppofition—Important Difcuffion on the State of the Sinking Fund ond 
National Debt.—Report of the Houfe of Commons om that Subjett-—The 
King refufes to make Charles Stanbope a Lord of the Admiralty.—Foreign 
Affairs.—Tranfactions with Spain and the Emperor—Alliaxce with Branf- 
wick.—A& \of the Pardo.—Congre/s of Soiffons.—Treaty of Seville. 


N confequence of the re-appointment of Townfhend and Walpole, not a 
‘ingle member of the-cabinet council was removed, excepting the earl 

of Berkley, firft lord of the admiralty, who was replaced by Sir George Byng, 
vifcount Torrington, ‘tre confidential friend of Walpole; and the power of 
the minifter was increafed by the nomination of feveral of his friends to 
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fubordiffate offices in the treafury, admiralty, and other boards of governs 
ment.7 The wifdom of centinuing the adminiftration, was proved by’ fhe 
unanimity with which affairs were at firft conducted in parliament ; and the 
acceffion of George the Second, which the Jacobites abroad and at home had 
impatiently expected as the fignal of a new revolution, took place with the 
moft perfect tranquillity. They founded their principal hopes on the re- 
moval of the minifter. The fecretary of lord Orréty, h&H obferved to the 
exiled bifhop of Rochefter, that if the projeét to deftroy Sir Robert Walpole 
was fuccefsful, he had more hopes of feeing the Chevalier reftored, to the 
fatisfaction of himfelf and fubjeéts, than from any Alberoni or foreign affift- 
ance in the world. Attetbury himfelf” alfo acknowledged that the king 
knew his intereft too well to encourage any attempts againft the ‘minifter *. 
The general defpondency which they now teftified, was equal to the ardour 
of their former expeétations, and fufficiently proves that he was confidered 
as the great fupport of the proteftant fucceffion, and the bulwark of the reli- 
gion and conftitution. 

The oppofition feems to have been ftunned with the re-appointment of the 
minifter, whofe difgrace they had fondly anticipated, and the bufinef&S was 
carried through the houfe of commons almoft with perfect unanimity. The 
day after the arrival of the exprefs, with official intelligence of the death of 
George the Firft, the parliment affembled in conformity'to the act of fettle- 
ment, and was prorogued by commiffion to the 27th. On that day, the 
king came to the houfe of peers, and in his fpeech from the throne, after 
expreffing his concern for the death of his father, his determination to pre- 
férve the conftitution inviolable, and to fecure to af his fubjeéts the 
foll enjoyment of their religious and civil rights; he gave his full fandtion 
to the late meafures, The addrefs 6f condolence and congratulation, moved 
by Sir Paul Methuen, and feconded by Walpole, was carried without 
oppofition. It‘was drawn up in fuch terms as fufficiently proved that he 
thought himfelf fecure of all the influence and power which he had hitherto 
poffeffed, On the 3d of July, he propofed that ¢he entjre revenue of 
the civil lift, which produced about £.130,000 more than the £. 700,000 
granted to the late king, might be fettled on his majefty during life, .Al- 
though this motion was canfidered as the price of his coptinuance in 
office, yet no one yentured to oppofe it, except Shippen, who, afters long 
fpeech, moved, that’ no-more than ,f, 700,000 thoyld be, fettled; but as 
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